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Letters to the Editors 





Sabbatical Leave Suggested for Pastors 


Difficulties Outlined 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Every college and seminary has the 
policy of granting a Sabbatical year to 
professors. Missionaries on our foreign 
fields have their furlough year, which is 
the same as a Sabbatical year. For many 
years I have thought how wonderful it 
would be if pastors could have the advan- 
tage of a Sabbatical year. I believe such 
a plan would tend to lengthen the pastor- 
ates of many of our ministers. And it 
ought to have the effect of making pastors 
more effective. 

It would require some careful planning, 
it is certain. In the first place, it would 
lay upon the churches the necessity of 
paying a seven-year salary for a six-year 
pastorate and, in addition, the payment 
of a supply pastor during the Sabbatical 
year. It would require that presbyteries 
establish some controls and demands 
as to activities of the pastor during his 
Sabbatical year. It would necessitate work- 
ing out some order whereby in changing 
pastorates the minister would not lose his 
Sabbatical year nor would the congrega- 
tion be required to have two sabbatical 
years in each seven-year period. I believe 
a workable system could be devised. 

Consider the benefits. The young man 
out of seminary would have opportunity 
to discover his particular need during the 
first six years and could remedy it some- 
what by advanced study or service during 
his Sabbatical year. By the time a man 
was in the pastorate twenty-one years he 
could have earned a Ph.D. or Th.D. in 
advanced study during his Sabbatical 
years. Men with special aptitudes could 
minister in special services in congrega- 
tions and institutions where such apti- 
tudes were needed without additional or 
little additional cost to that congregation 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Please send me the following items: 


___ copies of the Oct. 24 OUTLOOK fea- 
turing The Hymnbook, at 100 for 
$10; 50 for $6.50; 25 for $3.75; 15 
for $2.50; 20¢ each. Special: 200 or 
more at $9 per 100, postpaid. 


___ Dr. Foreman’s How to Get More Out 
of the Hymnbook (see page 13) in 
pamphlet form; 5¢ per copy; 12 for 
25¢; 50 or more, 1¢ each; $1 per 
100. 


To Paste in The Hymnbook 
___ Wesley's (1761) Directions for Con- 
gregational Singing, 25 for 25¢ (min- 
imum); 100 or more @ 50¢ per 100 
( May insert in Church bulletins for 
congregational distribution.) 


$= ~~—_—s enclosed; or, send to bill to: 


Name 


Address _-_ 





City, Zone, State___ 


or institution. Pastors could have the 

advantage of seeing the larger work of the 

church in visiting foreign mission, home 

missions or educational institutions of the 

church. The possibilities are unlimited... 
/ Signed / PASTOR. 


Blake Talk 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I write to inquire if you have reprints 
of the article, “The Churches and Human 
Liberty” by Eugene Carson Blake (Our- 
Look, Oct. 3). If you do will you please 
send me 250 copies. 

I commend you for printing this article, 
and hope that it will be a basis for de- 
termined and constructive discussion in 
many of the churches of this land. 

JOUN FREMONT MERRILL. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


e NOTE—Sorry, but we do not plan 
to provide reprints since it will probably 
be done by the National Council of 
Churches or other agencies.—Eds. 


. . 
Taejon in Korea 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The Taejon College, an urgently needed 
Christian institution serving the area of 
the Presbyterian Mission, U.S., in Korea, 
came much closer to reality because of the 
recent three-week visit of Mr. Charles F. 
Davis, Jr., Birmingham architect. 

Mr. Davis is an elder of the South High- 
land Presbyterian Church of Birmingham, 
Ala., and took a deep personal interest in 
laying out plans for the proposed campus, 
designing buildings, and suggesting types 
of construction suitable for use in Korea. 
Mr. Davis’ business firm is Van Keuren, 
Davis & Co., Architects and Engineers of 
Birmingham, Ala., and he has had con- 
siderable experience in college architec- 
ture making him doubly qualified to give 
us expert advice., 

The Mission College Committee is pro- 
foundly grateful for the professional and 
spiritual qualifications exhibited by Mr. 
Davis and voted unanimously to adopt the 
preliminary campus lay-out and building 
plans he has submitted. Actual construc- 
tion is expected to start early next spring 
(1956) and the first class will be admitted 
in April, 1956. Initial funds for the new 
college buildings will be supplied from 
the Program of Progress, and W. A. Lin- 
ton will serve as builder, as well as 
founder and first president. We ask the 
prayers of the church for this college, 
where men and women of Korea will be 
trained for Christian service. 

Jor B. Hoprer. 
Chunju, N. Chulla, Korea. 





NEXT WEEK... 


The Assembly’s Moderator, 
Dr. Richards, replies to the Gil- 
christ letter of October 10 on 
trends noted in the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. 





“Faith Healers”? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

[ am delighted that you are making 
available copies of the article, ‘What 
About the Faith Healers?” (OUTLOOK, 
Sept. 19) so quickly. 

Enclosed is my check for $2.50 for 100 
copies.... 

Terry, MONTANA, 

. 100 copies of the hard-punching and 
most excellent “What About the Faith 
Healers?” 

ALEXANDRIA, NEB. 


100—PRATT, KAN. 

25—SANFORD, N. C. 

50—ABINGDON, VA. 

25—TEXARKANA, TEXAS 

100—GEORGETOWN, S. C. 

100—CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 

etc., etc. 

e@ These are available at 25 for $1; 50 

for $1.50; $2.50 per 100. 


Draft Catechism 
To Tur OUTLOOK: 

Will you kindly send me 15 copies of 
the (Church of Scotland) Draft Catechism 
with notes at 25¢ each... . £ A Bible study 
class that we have started here is much 
impressed with the catechism. It is the 
best thing I know for the purpose. 

LivE OAK, CALIF. 


12 copies—AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
12—-EMORY UNIVERSITY, GA. 
20—PRINCETON, N. J. 
35—SHERMAN OAKS, CALIF. 
25—CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
50—BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
50—ST. LOUIS, MO., etc., etc. 


THIS ISSUE 


With a mid-October publica- 
tion date set for The Hymn- 
book, serving five Presbyterian 
and Reformed bodies in Amer- 
ica, THE OUTLOOK salutes this 
achievement in this issue. 

Participating bodies include 
Associate Reformed Presby- 
terians, unofficially, with a 
committee now studying the 
book with a view to recommen- 
dation; Presbyterians, U.S., and 
USA; United Presbyterians and 
the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica. 

First printing involved ap- 
proximately 150,000 copies. 
Orders for 25 or more copies 
are being relayed from denom- 
inational stores for shipment 
from Plympton, Mass. 

Coinciding with the centen- 
nial anniversary of the birth of 
Louis F. Benson, leading Amer- 
ican hymnologist, publication 
of The Hymnbook adds to in- 
terest in congregational sing- 
ing. The Hymn Society of 
America (see features in this 
issue) is sponsoring the Benson 
celebration. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except first week, January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492; 


night, 4-5554 


15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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NCC STRESSES CHURCH-STATE IDEA 


In an effort to clarify popular ideas 
about the principle of separation of 
church and state, the General Board of 
the National Council of Churches has 
made and stressed the danger of either 
being indifferent to the other. 

In the recent Pittsburgh meeting, the 
General Board adopted this statement: 

“The National Council of Churches holds 
the first clause of the First Amendment to 
the United States Constitution to mean 
that the church and state shall be separate 
and independent as institutions, but to im- 
ply neither that the state is indifferent to 
religious interests nor that the church 
is indifferent to civic and political issues.” 

The interests and rights of minorities 
were also underscored. ‘The insecurity 
of one,” said the Board, “‘menaces the se- 
curity of all. Christians must be es- 
pecially sensitive to the oppression of 
minorities.” 

Churches were called upon, “because 
of their concern for all human welfare,” 
to resist every threat to freedom. 


“Events in Mississippi’ 

“Deep grief” over the recent “tragic 
events in Mississippi’ was expressed in 
a General Board resolution, with obvious 
but not expressed reference to the kid- 
nap-murder of Emmett Till, 14-year-old 
Chicago Negro youth. 

In debate on the resolution some mem- 
bers urged that the Emmett Till case be 
mentioned by name but specific reference 
to this and other matters which were list- 
ed was omitted in light of the general 
statement. 

“The chain of tragic events in Missis- 
sippi had produced anguish not only 
among the immediate victims, but among 
Christians everywhere,” said the state- 
ment, “and especially among those who 
are giving themselves in heroic devotion 
to the realization of human justice.” 


Immigration Laws 

Other actions taken in the Pittsburgh 
meeting included: 
Authorization of officials to appear 
at U. S. Senate hearings on behalf of 
liberalizing present immigration laws; 

—Adoption of a recommendation to 
the department of international affairs 
(of the NCC) that it continue efforts 
“to arouse concern for the plight of the 
Greek minority in Turkey.” This fol- 
lowed a report on recent anti-Greek riots 
in Turkey resulting from the political dis- 
pute over Cyprus. 








An exchange of visits between church 
leaders in this country and Russia was 
urged, with the Council to invite repre- 
sentatives from the churches of the Soviet 
Union to be its guests in America before 
sending a deputation to Russia. 

—Omaha, Neb., was set for the next 
General Board meeting, Nov. 30-Dec. 1. 

The Pittsburgh meeting initiated a new 
policy under which the General Board 
will rotate its meetings across the nation. 
City and state leaders in the ecumenical 
movement were invited to sit in on the 
sessions, 


“West” Synod Will 
Study “Desegregation” 


One of the currently “‘segregated”’ syn- 
ods of the Presbyterian Church, USA, has 
named a committee to study the possi- 
bility of integrating with presbyteries in 
its geographical area to report next year. 

Following committee study of these 
synods and presbyteries, the Los Angeles 
Assembly voted to encourage dissolution 
of the separate bodies but without any 
pressure. 

The Synod of the West, a cultural body 
in six synods (Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, South Dakota and Minne- 
sota), voted recently to consider the step 
under committee guidance. 

Recognized in the meeting was the gen- 
erally-accepted idea that a merger will 
eventually and that the best procedure 
now is to cultivate acquaintance between 
the different group so as to lead to a har- 
monious union. 


Progress Reported on 
Merger of N. C. Colleges 


Progress is reported in the movement to 
consolidate three Presbyterian colleges 
in the Synod of North Carolina. 

Plan are being made for a $3,500,000 
Inancial campaign of which $500,000 
will be designated for student work on 
non-Presbyterian campuses. The rest 
will be for the establishment of the new 
college—formed by the merger of Flora 
Macdonald, Peace and Presbyterian Jun- 
ior Colleges. 

Seventeen towns are seeking to win the 
choice of the committee on Standards and 
Location. One town is reported to have 
more than 6,000 pledges from individ- 
uals, totalling more than $1,000,000. 

Another town has established a foun- 
dation, the income from which will serve 


as an endowment for educating students 
in the new college, regardless of where 
it is located. In another town a tract of 
1,325 acres has been offered without 
charge. 

The board of trustees of the new col- 
lege has been formed by the appointment 
of eight members each by the three col- 
leges and by the synod. William H. 
Neal, Winston-Salem, N. C., banker, is 
the chairman. Halbert M. Jones, Laurin- 
burg industrialist, is vice-chairman. Ben 
Lacy Rose, Wilmington, N. C., pastor is 
secretary, and C. E. Beman, Laurinburg 
business man, is treasurer. 


Lower Court Sustains 
St. Petersburg Church 

CLEARWATER, FLA. (RNS) — Circuit 
Judge O. L. Dayton, Jr. ruled here that 
Central Presbyterian church of St. Pe- 
tersburg has a right to withdraw from 
St. John’s Presbytery and the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. 

The presbytery filed suit in March, 
1954, to prevent the congregation from 
taking the property. It also asked that 
the church be enjoined from collecting 
further funds from a bequest by the late 
H. H. Victory of St. Petersburg. 

In November, 1953, the presbytery de- 
posed E. R. Barnard, pastor of the church 
for 30 years, after he failed three times 
to appear before the group to answer 
charges of trying to divide the church. 

Dr. Barnard had notified the presbytery 
several months earlier that the church had 
become independent. He said that this 
decision was supported by a majority of 
the congregation. 

Basis for the move, the minister said, 
was the denomination’s “modernism.” He 
cited the support by its leaders of plans 
for a merger with the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. and the United Presby- 
terian Church, its affiliation with the 
National Council of Churches, and its 
endorsement of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible. 

Judge Dayton held there was “‘no ques- 
tion” of the right of members of the 
church to withdraw from the presbytery 
and the denomination. 

He declared that the jurisdiction of 
church courts is “in all respects moral 
and spiritual” and they have “no power 
to inflict temporal pains and penalties.” 


Fund Completion Sought 


Vigorous efforts are being made in thé 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., to secure as 
much as possible of funds pledged in the 








Negro Work Campaign. ‘This money is 
being used for the extension of Negro 
work and the development of Stillman 
College. 

Total pledges run to $2,225,000, with 
receipts on Sept. 30 at $1,576,995. 

A remaining conditional gift of $40,- 
000 depends upon the payment of nearly 
$383,005. September collections amount- 
ed to $44,313. 


Mrs. Batchelor on Staff 

Of Board of Women’s Work 
Mrs. Alex R. Batchelor, widow of the 

late secretary of Presbyterian, U. 5&., 

Negro Work, has become field represen- 

tative for the Board of Women’s Work. 


She is to serve primarily as the field liai- 
son worker between the women’s organ- 
izations of Snedecor Region (the Negro 
churches) and other synodical and pres- 
byterial groups. 

Beginning this month Mrs. Batechlor 
will attend presbyterial meetings in the 
Synods of Virginia, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Appalachia, Mississippi, Missouri, South 
Carolina and Alabama. 


Three Months to Go 

Benevolences reported by Presbyterian, 
U. S., agencies for three-fourths of the 
current church year, as of Sept. 30, were 
as follows: 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by ministers 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Wade 
H Boggs, Jr., Assembly’s Training School 
faculty; Donald G. Miller, Union Seminary, 
Va., faculty; and Frederick H. Olert, minister 
of Second church, Richmond, Va. 


A GENESIS “DAY” 
Genesis 1:31 speaks of evening and 
morning ; does it cover more than a 24- 
hour period? 


Overt: The word day in the Bible 
has several meanings. Sometimes it 
means the time from daylight until dark. 
Day may mean a pericd of 24 hours 
reckoned from sunset to sunset according 
to the Jewish custom. Day may also 
mean an indefinite period of time such 
as a day of trouble, a day of wrath, the 
day of salvation, the day of the Lord. 
A day may be as a thousand years or a 
thousand years as a day. ‘The day is 
also used frequently as a span of life. 
It is also the apocalyptic use of the word 
day peculiar to the Books of Daniel and 
Revelation. In the story of creation day 
is the whole of a creative period which 
may have been an aeon of time. The 
creative day was a creative pericd. The 
late Dr. Melvin Grove Kyle, an arche- 
ologist and Bible scholar, has suggested 
that a day mentioned in Genesis may 
have been a period of revelation to Moses 
in which he described successive visions 
of the creative activity of God. I believe 
that it may be assumed that the day men- 
tioned in Genesis was a creative period 
in the work of God. 

WHY “TELL NO MAN”? 
When Jesus performed his miracles, 


why did he so often urge his followers 
to tell no man? 


Boccs: It is quite true that Jesus 
ordinarily discouraged his disciples from 
advertising the fact that he had been 


4 


performing miracles of healing and other 
kinds of marvelous works. Recall that 
Jesus, at the outset of his ministry, faced 
the temptation to cast himself off of the 
pinnacle of the temple, trusting God as 
he did so to bear him up lest he dash 
himself against the stones. This was a 
temptation to perform a spectacular deed 
by which he would be able to win a fol- 
lowing of people purely on the basis of 
being a worker of marvels. This I think 
was the reason for Jesus’ steady policy of 
discouraging his disciples from advertis- 
ing his miracles of healing. He never 
wished to win the allegiance of men by 
dazzling them with his marvelous works. 
It is quite true that Jesus often healed 
the sick out of compassion, out of the 
desire to help them, but in silencing their 
testimony, he thereby placed emphasis 
upon persuading men to submit to the 
rule of God in their lives. I would say, 
therefore, that Jesus wanted to make sure 
that men knew that he did not come in 
order to win a following by these mar- 
velous works, but rather he came to per- 
suade people to bring their lives into 
moral conformity to the will of God. 


EXTRA-BIBLICAL RECORDS 


Is there any secular writing or other 
historical account of the slaying of the 
innocents by Herod? 


MitierR: As far as I know there is 
absolutely no reference to that outside 
the Bible. The Biblical account, how- 
ever, gives us the word that Hered did 
this and, therefore, there is no reason 
to suspect it as being inaccurate. I have 
never heard of any other account of it 
outside the Scripture. There isn’t much 
account in secular writings of anything 
in the New Testament. All we know 
about Jesus outside the New Testament 
is that there was a man by that name who 
once lived and caused a little bit of 
turmoil in the world. We can’t rule out 
the Herod incident simply because it is 
not mentioned in secular history. 


Annuities and Relief (Atlanta), $155,- 
374; 35% of 1955 budget. 

Christian Education (Richmond), $175,- 
511; 32.8%. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $459,918; 
32.85%. 

General 
35.42%; 
42.69%. 

World Missions (Nashville), $1,750,324; 


57.38%. 


Fund (Atlanta), 


$275,412; 
Interchurch Agencies, 


$8,410; 





Wilbur La Roe Says: 








Too Much Speed. A highly compe- 
tent Swiss author, William E. Rappard, 
in his recent book, The Secret of Ameri- 
can Prosperity, praises America for its 
energy, its initiative, and its unbelievable 
production, but Americans’ “impatience 
and restlessness, their cult of speed, and 
the breathless pace of their lives . . 
may be hard to reconcile with the sense 
of proportion, the serenity, and the con- 
templative detachment without which 
they cannot conceive any true culture.” 
The author might have added that our 
breathless pace is crowding God out of 
their lives. 


Congratulations. It may scem like 
a queer thing for a member of the Prince- 
ton Seminary Board to do, but I take my 
hat off to McCormick Seminary for com- 
pleting 125 years of magnificent history. 
How right is President Robert Worth 
Frank when he modestly says that ‘“Mc- 
Cormick has contributed its share of 
leaders of stature.” But he is too modest, 
for it is impossible to measure or to ex- 
press in words the influence of McCor- 
mick on the life of our nation. 


Eloquent Figures. Money spent in 


1953: 

a $21,000,000,000 
Crime (cost) ~------ 20,000,000,009 
Alcoholic liquor ~--~-~- 9,885,000,000 
Education ......... 11,970,584,000 
{Ce 5 266,000,000 
Religious and welfare 

CE. hcrceccinn 2,964,000,000 


Reading the Minutes. Of all indoor 
sports the worst is reading the minutes 
of the meeting. It is bad enough to read 
the minutes of the last meeting, but worse 
to read the minutes of today’s meeting. 
It is the unfortunate practice of most 
presbyteries to inflict on tired fathers and 
brethren at the end of a hard day a read- 
ing of the minutes of the day’s meeting 
causing most of them to regret that they 
ever became Presbyterians. Most busi- 
ness corporations mail the minutes to 
board members and they are approved at 
the next meeting without being read. 
Church groups would avoid many head- 
aches and pains in the neck by doing 
likewise. 

Washington, D. C. 
THD PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ The Hymnbook’s editor tells about it 


How The Hymnbook Came to Be 


R. JAMES SYDNOR of Richmond, 

Virginia, in his series of articles 
on The Hymnbook, appearing currently 
in successive issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK, is so successful in describing 
the book and listing all the problems in- 
volved, that it is difficult for me to add 
further worthwhile comments. However, 
I should like to emphasize afresh that 
The Hymnbook was created by many 
minds, devoted to the single objective of 
producing a book that would meet the 
needs of five denominations in their 
various services of worship. 

In this article I am chiefly concerned 
with the work of the Content Committee 
which selected all the material within 
the covers of the book. I cannot refrain, 


though, from mentioning the Publishing 





JONES: Some verbal battles. 


Committee which has done such a fine 
work on the practical aspects of produc- 
tion. 

The Content Committee was composed 
of fourteen clergymen and musicians who 
were not only well versed in hymnody, 
hut who had had long experience in the 
propagation of church music. Some were 
organists and choirmasters; others were 
teachers of hymnology in theological sem- 
inaries and in schools of church music, 
and still others had served as editors of 
hymnbooks. 


Procedure 

Early in the deliberations of this group, 
it was decided that any hymn to be ac- 
cepted for the new book would have to 
receive a vote of ten out of fourteen. 
After examining thoroughly not only the 
DR. JONES, the editor of The Hymnbook, is 


head of the Department of Music at Princeton 
Seminary. 


OCTOBER 24, 1955 


By DAVID HUGH JONES 


hymnbooks of the denominations repre- 
sented, but many other good contemporary 
books, over three hundred hymns, well 
loved by all five congregations, were ac- 
cepted. Later about sixty metrical ver- 
sions of Psalms, desired particularly by 
the United Presbyterian Church and the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
were added to the first group. 

The great majority of hymns which 
were included received unanimous votes, 
but certain hymns set off verbal battles 
of no mean order. It is no secret that 
some committeemen were not favorably 
disposed toward the so-called gospel 
hymns. Many churches warned that they 
would not buy the book if gospel songs 
were included. On the other hand, many 
churches would not buy the book without 
them. Eventually, after scrutinizing liter- 
ally hundreds of gospel hymns, about 
twenty-five were accepted. These, one 
well-known Presbyterian evangelist said, 
would be adequate for all his evangelistic 
services. 

Finally, after all members of the com- 
mittee were satisfied that the basic needs 
of their respective congregations had been 
met, there was room for a generous num- 
ber of new or comparatively unknown 
hymns, culled from the best recent hym- 
nals. In this latter group were Negro 
spirituals, Gregorian plainsong melodies, 
some fine hymns from China, and several 
contemporary hymns from the best new 
English hymnals, some of which have not 
appeared in American hymnals prior. to 
this one. 

Fortunately the Content Committee was 
able to enlist the services of scholars from 


THE INQUIRING REPORTER 


Princeton University and Princeton Sem- 
inary as well as many clergymen and lay- 
men in various parts of the country whose 
criticism and suggestions were invaluable. 
Especially do I want to recognize William 
Hallock Johnson who prepared the Index 
of Scriptural Allusions and Charles G. 
Osgood who graciously accepted the re- 
sponsibility for making the Topical In- 
dex. Both of these men are not only 
well-known educators, but are devoted 
members of the Presbyterian Church. 


Staff Help 


Then too, we had the competent serv- 
ices of certain members of the staff of 
the Westminster Press. All details of 
copy-editing, copyright procurements and 
the actual printing of the book were 
handled by this group. Those of us who 
were uninitiated in such matters had not 
the vaguest idea of how much detailed 
work was involved in the production of 
a hymnbook until our assignment to make 
this one. 

Altogether we had a wonderful team, 
dedicated to making the best possible 
hymnbook for the greatest number of 
people. It was a joy to have a part in 
the work and the committee hepes the 
book will prove worthy. Time will show 
the flaws, and then some new committee 
will learn, as we have, that the making 
of a hymnbook, although challenging and 
stimulating, presents the insoluble prob- 
lem of pleasing everyone at the same time. 

In conclusion, I bespeak charity from 
all those who use The Hymnbook, but 
more important I beg you to search for 
the good to be found between the covers 
of the book and to promote the highest 
possible standard of hymns in your com- 
munity. 


INQUIRES OF 


The Hymnbook Committee 


What feature(s) of The Hymnbook do you think will be most cordially 
received or most important in the development of the life of the 
churches? 


ALBERT J. KIssLING, chairman; Riv- 
erside church, Jacksonville, Fla.—The 
Hymnbook is the product of the coopera- 
tive thinking of five of our Presbyterian 
and Reformed churches. It is the result 
of a beautiful spirit of cooperation. Its 
low per-copy cost is due to the fact we 
are able to produce this book in coopera- 
tion with our fellow-Christians of other 
denominations. As chairman of the joint 
committee, it might be unbecoming for 


me to praise the work which we produced, 
but I want to express a word of apprecia- 
tion for the wonderful spirit of coopera- 
tion exhibited by all members of the 
committee. Particularly would I recog- 
nize the contribution of our own Dr. 
James R. Sydnor, who labored so faith- 
fully in the specific work of the Content 
Committee. I also feel that a special 
word of commendation is due Cameron D. 
Deans, who represented us—the U. S. 
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Church—on the Publication Committee. 
I should like to acknowledge my appre- 
ciation of the privilege of having been 
honored by the Assembiy in having a part 
in producing this book. The members 
of the committee ‘send it forth with the 
earnest prayer that it may help to enrich 
the spiritual life of our churches and to 
unite us in a larger bond of Christian fel- 
lowship as we ‘exalt His name together.’ ” 

W. L. Jenkins, General Manager, 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia—Ver- 
satility is an outstanding feature of the 
new Hymnbook. Its wide diversity of 
selections will provide new stimulus to, 
and enrichment of, congregational sing- 
ing. 

GeorGcE L. Knicut, West Side church, 
Ridgewood, N. J.—The inclusion of me- 
trical psalms and Genevan and Scottish 
psalter tunes represents a priceless addi- 
tion to the American Presbyterian 
church’s use. 

W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON, Union 
Seminary, Richmond, Va.—The wise se- 
lection of hymns which are familiar and 
somewhat unfamiliar. The use of the 
RSV in the scripture readings, though I 
am glad the first and 23rd Psalms are in 
the King James Version. 

Harmon B. Ramsey, First church, 
Athens, Ga.—Worthy hymn texts that 
accord with Presbyterian and Reformed 
theology, and singable hymn tunes are, 
to me, notable features of the new book. 

Stuart R. OcLessy, Central church, 
Atlanta, Ga.—The Hymnbook is a result 
of much prayer and much hard work, 
a book that Presbyterians will be proud 
to use for the next decade or so. It con- 
tains what I think is a proper proportion 
of old hymns, new hymns, gospel songs 
and Negro spirituals. The scripture read- 
ings are especially well selected and ap- 
propriate. 

CAMERON D. Deans, General Mana- 
ger, Presbyterian, U. S. Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Richmond, Va.—I believe 
the responsive readings in two colors of 
ink will be very helpful. This is an 
innovation which I believe will set the 
pattern for hymnbooks for years to come. 

Harotp R. Martin, Second church, 
Bloomington, Ind.—The Hymnbook has 
been prepared for the pew. Attention has 
been given to the right key and to sing- 
able hymns. The responsive reading 
section will inspire. 

Wo. H. Foster, Jr., Trinity church, 
Arlington, Va. — The congregational 
scripture readings, the antiphonal pas- 
sages in two colors (!), and all narrative 
and all hortatory passages in unison, will 
completely renew our lost art of corporate 
spoken praise. 

Lronarp V. BuscHMAN, Central 
church, Summit, N. J—The new Hymn- 
book is the finest expression of worship 
in the Reformed Church. It is a beau- 
tifully printed and well edited book. 
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The Present Hymnic Revival 


By DEANE 


HE PUBLICATION of an impor- 

tant new volume like 7 he Hymnbook 
is a reminder of the fact that we are now 
experiencing a great hymnic revival which 
has been gathering momentum during re- 
cent years. This is augmented by the 
contemporary increase of interest in re- 
ligion; but it has its own distinctive char- 
acter and impetus. A good many years 
ago, men like Louis F. Benson set them- 
selves to the task of lifting the standard 
of hymnic expression in America, and 
thus became the pioneers in this revival. 
It was thirty-three years ago that Emily 
Perkins and Carl Price and others organ- 
ized the Hymn Society of America, which 
since that time has grown to proportions 
of which they little dreamed. 


New Hymnals 

This hymnic revival is evidenced by 
the flow of standard hymnbooks which 
has come from the press during the past 
quarter-century. Every major denomina- 
tion is represented in this as well as va- 
rious non-denominational publishing 
houses; and the end is not yet. The 
Hymnbook is just off the press; but two 
other great books are soon to appear, the 
new Lutheran hymnal and the new South- 
ern Baptist hymnal. 

An even more impressive testimony to 
the hymnic revival is the numerous hand- 
books which are now available. It has 
become a necessity for each new hymn- 
book of our day to have accompanying it 
a substantial volume giving information 
about each hymn and tune—its author- 
ship, its occasion, its usage and other 
kindred facts that give it historic and 
spiritual association. Our church public 
AFTER serving as director of the Department 
of Worship and Fine Arts of the National 
Council of Churches, Mr. Edwards became 


president of the Hymn Society of America, 
297 4th Ave., NYC 10. 


EDWARDS 


is calling for an understanding of hymns 
that they may the more intelligently make 
use of them in the worship of God. 


New Hymns 

Another evidence of the hymnic revival 
is the number of new hymns which are 
being written, and which are finding ac- 
ceptance. The Hymn Society alone in the 
past four years has obtained and _ pub- 
lished forty-five new hymns of high cali- 
bre on such diverse subjects as the Bible, 
the city, the ecumenical movement, the 
youth movement and the rural church. 
These have been favorably received and 
are finding their way into hymn books 
and general use. 

For the hymnic revival we can thank 
God. It means that spiritual experience 


is overflowing in lyric expression, and giv- 
ing afresh to our generation the inspir- 
ing uplift of faith expressed in song. 


EDWARDS: Faith expressed in song. 
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p prwwersynapes have too long been kept merely in church pews and 
stored in closets to be used only in church services. 

Bible and other devotional books the hymnal has long been ready to 
take its place in personal libraries and to be used daily or frequently 
for its prayers and readings among the worship 
materials as well as in the hymns themselves.—At 
Worship, Harper & Bros., 1951. 


N ALMOST any church there would come a real 
and marked revival of spiritual life and of in- 
terest in worship, if every family connected with 
the church should secure a copy of the hymnal there 
used for home and personal use.—Dr. Merrill, see 


With the 


* * * 
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The Religi Val f H 
T IS NOT an easy matter just now By WILLIAM P. MERRILL family connected with the church should 
to maintain a wholesome, strong, vig- secure a copy of the hymnal there used 
8 orous personal religion. We cannot afford jin the outward forms of religion, one for home and personal use; and if all 
— to neglect any good means to that end. wonders whether the use of hymns in who come there for worship should read 
Here in sacred songs, in the knowledge private and personal religion is diminish- nd study and sing the hymns at home. 
and use of good and true hymns, we have ing. Do the young people know the Out of that familiarity would come a far 
val a wonderful help to that end. hymns a former generation did? Such more satisfactory offering of praise to 
pre A good Scotch elder whom I knew and evidence as I find makes me hopeful. Yet God in the sanctuary. 
ac- loved many years ago once came to me_ J am very sure that there might well be And something more would come from 
the with a troubled heart and conscience. far larger use of the hymnal than now it. For such private and family use of 
ub. He told me he had a confession to make. _ prevails. the hymnal would give to all in the home 
ali- It was this—that he found more comfort In almost any church there would come an inward treasure that would last 
ble. in hymns than in the reading of the a real and marked revival of spiritual through the years, and prove an invalu- 
the Bible: that it helped his soul more, com- Jjfe and of interest in worship, if every able help to the living of a faithful 
a forted him more in sorrow, gave him 
aad greater strength to resist temptation, 
oks ng ie ae ey Oe se Sing Praise to God Who Reigns Above 
communion with God, to read or repeat - 
- some great hymn, than to read his Bible. Johann J. Schiitz (1640-1690) oe "alkene vt Fa 
ee Was he wrong? Was it a sin? Trans. by Frances E. Cox (1812-1897) From the Bohemian Brethren’s Gesangbach, 1566 
aie. It was a joy to relieve that Scotch | {py —+ t 
pir- conscience of his with a clear and strong —s ~ 2 A 
judgment that he was right in the matter. = wo oe —— re 
Some ember sayin hi 
Peary poopie: . pee ony ks npelensti 1. Sing praise to God who reigns a- bove, The God of all cre - a - tion, 
ARG & SOVERINEES SRG Apes: 1b We pee 2. What God's al-might-y power hathmade, His  gra-ciousmer - cy keep - eth; 
light which they never find in the full 3. The Lord is nev -er far a-way, But, throughallgrief dis - tress - ing, 
blaze of the sun. “Fair is the sunshine, 4. Thus, all my toil-some way a-long, | sing a-loud Thy prais - es, 
fairer still the moonlight.” Even if we | oe cr. 
look on the Bible as the unique Word of Ht == 
God, its beauty may be more wonderful = naan > eneee ener —— so 
and appealing to us when reflected from ma | 
the souls and in the words of sensitive ~~ a | | ae a 
poets. |’ aas Some.» 1 = = ae —+ + —— a] 
I reminded him how practically every Cas _—so 7 
helpful hymn is based on thoughts or bal 
images from the Bible. Jacob’s experi- ie God of panes, the God of io. Lg sow 4 af our sal - 
. y morm-ing glow or _ eve-nin le is watch-ful eye ne er 
cae & Bethel takes hold of us —s An ev - er-pres-ent help a stay, Our peace,and joy, and 
powerfuflly in “Nearer, my God, to Thee, That men may r the grate-ful song My voice un-wea - ried 
than in the story of Genesis. Habakkuk ' | | re 
is a sealed book to many who love to sing > — —_—- ~ = 
its message in the last stanza of Cow- I + oa oo 
per’s “Sometimes a light surprises the , , eo 
Christian while he sings.” The “Sanc- roa P 
tus” that Isaiah heard takes on a new pb eee oe 
glory when Gounod sets it to music, or 3 —s at 
when Heber gives it lyrical form in the | | 
ong. hymn, “Holy, holy, holy.” What is the va - tion; With heal-ing balm my soul He fills, And ev -ery faith-less 
— hymnal but a poetic and musical com- sleep - eth; With-in the king-dom of His might, Lo! all is just and 
mentary on the Bible? bless - ing; As with a moth-er’s _ten-derhand, He leads His own, His 
d The Form Helps fais - es; joy-ful in the Lord, my heart, Both soul and bod - y 
ie There are many of us who are quite = : 
ce) one with the Scotch elder in finding in 
ly the hymns something more appealing and a aa a 
p more immediately helpful than much of 
. what we find in the Bible itself. Forone pefb— | 
thing, the form helps greatly. It is a Grogs as 
comfort and a joy to sing our thoughts ~ 
of God. The lyric stays in the memory mur - mur stills: To God all praise and glo - ry. 
as the noblest prose cannot. all is right: To God all praise and glo - ry. 
al Amid all the changes that have come = > -_ pny ng God . _— -“_ ss 4 er 
- THE LATE Dr. Merrill delivered the sermon — a bees _ ” 
h from which this major portion is taken at a tbe i 
service in Brick church, New York, in 1931, = Z —_ 
e in memory of Louis F. Benson, Dr. Merrill Z -——=—- EE E a 
e wrote the familiar, ‘Rise Up, O Men of — - J - 
God.” This material is used by permission 
of the Hymn Society of American which has TO BE SUNG—Here is one of the more unusual hymns in the new volume. It is new to most 
a pamphlet under the same title as this article _if not all Presbyterian hymnals. The text is based on Deut. 32:3. The tune, called a “happy” 
at 25¢ each; less in quantity. one, is one of those used by Martin Luther. (From The Hymnbook, copyright 1955 by John Ribble. ) 
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Christian life. Few things are better 
than to have a mind and heart stored 
with the best hymns. Out of such a treas- 
ure-house come unexpected aids in times 
of need. 

There is much for which I give thanks 
as I remember the home of my childhood 
in New England. But one of the most 
vivid and loved memories is of the Sun- 
day evenings when we would sit and sing 
as the daylight died away. We sang 
some strange hymns, crude, quite out of 
touch with modern taste and feeling. Yet 
the memory even of those is sweet. I 
never read or think of David’s combat 
with Goliath, without recalling how my 
father loved the stirring song which be- 
gan, “Strike the cymbal,” and went on to 
describe how 

“From the river, 
Rejected quiver, 

Judah’s hero takes the stone; 
Spread your banners, 
Shout hosannas; 

The battle is the Lord’s alone.” 

Probably nowhere but in New England 
would “banners” be set to rhyme with 
“hosannas’’; but there it did not seem 
incongruous. And I can recall the thrill 
that came as we sang of that conflict in 
which right won against might through 
the power of the Unseen God. 


Abiding Value 

But, while some of the hymns we sang 
were thus uncouth and unworthy, and 
have rightly passed to oblivion, more of 
them were gems that are still of un- 
diminished value. I can never come upon 
that beautiful prayer, “Father, whate’er 
of earthly bliss,” without seeing our room 
with all the family gathered together and 
singing together. For that was one of 
the few hymns we sang every Sunday 
evening. I recall how the first gospel 
hymns caught us and excited us. 

I remember vividly the first time we 
came upon the hymn, “Holy, holy, holy,” 
to Dykes’ tune. I can still feel the thrill 
of joy its beauty roused. I remember the 
first time I ever heard ‘“‘Now the day is 
over,” to Barnby’s setting. It seemed 
as if heaven itself could hold nothing 
more lovely. 

I wonder how many homes are thus 
using sacred song as a simple and potent 
means of grace. Those that are not are 
missing a rare privilege and help. I was 
glad to hear, only a few days ago, from 
a friend who ministers to a church which 
broadcasts its services, that the book- 
seller in the town told him that he has 
sold 1800 copies of the hymnal in use in 
that church, for people to use in their 
homes in connection with the radio serv- 
ices. I am very sure, from facts known 
to me, that young people still love to 
sing hymns; and any home will be the 
richer and purer for keeping up that 
simple practice. 


To Individuals 


But that is not all. The hymns are of 


great and effective value in one’s private 
and personal life. I know, from state- 
ments made to me by men and wemen 
who have come to me for confession and 
counsel, how potent may be the influence 
for goodness, for purity, for godliness, of 
a hymn kept in mind, ready for instant 
use. 

One of the best men I have ever known 
told me once of the struggle he had had 
for many years with the surging up of 
unclean thoughts and images in his soul. 
They would rise without warning and 
overwhelm him. He said that the greatest 
help he found was to start singing, and 
keep singing over and over, the old hymn, 
“The Lord is my Shepherd; no want shall 
I know,” to the tune of the folk song, 
“Forsaken.” He said, “If ever I get to 
heaven, and am free from sin, I shall 
number that hymn among my eternal 
treasures.” 

Another, who was troubled with sleep- 
less hours, when worries of the day and 
thoughts of all kinds would surge through 
his mind and keep him awake and rest- 
less, said that he had found far more 
effective than counting sheep, or any 
other familiar device, the slow repetition 
over and over of the stanza, 

“Drop thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease. 

Take from our souls the strain and 

stress, 

And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of thy peace.” 

I know that others would say with 
truth that, at times of stress and anxiety, 
no relief or help has meant quite so much 
as to get into the company of the great 
hymns, to play them over, to repeat them, 
to read them. 


Friends, here is a real means of grace. 
You can do your inner life no better serv- 
ice than to know the hymns, and to use 
them right along with the Bible and pray- 
er. Most of the hymns are prayers; and 
the rest are meditations, if they are true 
hymns. Great souls have voiced their 
deepest and highest emotions and thoughts 
in these hymns. A hymnal is a distilla- 
tion of the precious essence of the souls 
of the saints. 

k * x 


The hymnal shuold be not merely an 
aid to public worship, but also a help to 
private devotion and life. 

If you are not making full use of the 
hymns to that end, I command the prac- 
tice to you as one you cannot afford to 
neglect. There are hymns of such power 
and grace that, once they get into your 
soul and are really known there, they 
will lift you over hard places, carry you 
safely past temptations, give wings to 
your praying, bring comfort and joy in 
hours of sorrow, and open the doors of 
your heart that Christ may come in and 
dwell there. 


Unless you are far above the average 
Christian in your spiritual sensitiveness 
and attainments, naturally pure and good, 
unselfish and godly, you need all the 
help you can find to live the life you 
know God wants you to live. Here at 
your hand is a precious aid, through 
which the souls of the saints lay hold on 
your soul to help you climb and keep 
you climbing. 

Thank God for such a gift Let it 
have it full power and do its full work 
in your soul. 


Hymn Writers and Composers 


Among American Women 
By RUTH ELLIS MESSENGER 


HE CHRISTIAN hymn, in all its 

forms and musical settings, has from 
the beginning been in the control of men. 
Almost exclusively, they have written the 
hymn texts and composed the hymn tunes, 
and compiled the hymn collections. Only 
in modern times have women made their 
entrance into this field. 

From our own American hymns by 
women, there are examples of which we 
may well be proud—hymns whose beauty 
and efficacy in the Christian life may not 
be doubted. Such is “Break thou the 





*Numbers refer to pages in the new 
Hymnbook. 





DR. MESSENGER is associate editor of The 
Hymn, publication of the Hymn Society of 
America, New York. In view of her article 
it is interesting to note that of the 25 per- 
sons from five denominations who worked cn 
the joint hymnbook committee, all were men. 
—Editors. 


bread of life” (250)* Mary A. Lathbury 
(1841-1913). Written as a study hymn 
for members of Chautauqua Bible classes 
and conferences, and intended for use in 
vesper services, it carries that spirit of 
devotion and aspiration by which alone 
the Word of God may be translated into 
a realistic experience. 

Contemporary with Mary Lathbury 
was Annie Sherwood Hawks (1835- 
1917). Her hymn, “I need thee every 
hour” (324), is indispensable in the mod- 
ern hymnal, the very first line evoking 
a strong sense of dependence on the di- 
vine, while the whole hymn is implicit 
with the assurance of blessing. 


Current Contributions 


What does the twentieth century offer 
which may be listed with these two 


(Continued on page 14) 
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America’s Greatest Hymnologist 


HE HYMNODY of the Christian 

Church is immeasurably indebted to 
a small group of men and women who 
in otherwise not strikingly eventful lives 
made the enrichment of the church’s 
praise through song the main business of 
their days. 

In this company were Isaac Watts, who 
lived for thirty-six years, a semi-invalid, 
in the home of Sir Thomas Abney in 
Hertfordshire; John Mason Neale, whose 
wardenship of Sackville College left him 
free to devote most of his time to his 
studies of the Greek and Latin hymns; 
John Julian, Vicar of Wincobank, who 
assembled a group of scholars to prepare 
the invaluable Dictionary of Hymnology; 
the Borthwick sisters, Jane and Sarah 
(Mrs. Findlater), daughters of a Scot- 
tish barrister, whose research embodied 
in Hymns from the Land of Luther did 
so much to introduce German hymns to 
the English-speaking world. 

In this company belongs Louis F. Ben- 
son, whom Henry van Dyke character- 
ized as “the foremost hymnologist that 
America has produced,” adding that “it 
would be hard to find anywhere in this 
field his equal in breadth of learning, 
soundness of judgment, and fineness of 
taste.” 


Different Gifts 


Dr. Benson was a scholar by nature, 
inclination, and gifts. ... Dr. van Dyke 
said: 

“The Christian Church needs many dif- 
ferent kinds of men in her service: fish- 
ermen like St. Peter, physicians like St. 
Luke, poets like St. John, men of learning 
like St. Paul. It was to this last class that 
our beloved friend, Dr. Louis F. Benson, 
belonged. . . . Through his natural gifts, 
learned acquirements, and strong inclina- 
tions, the special type of his vocation in 
the ministry of Christ became clear to 
him. He gave himself without reserve to 
the task of elevating, ordering, and beau- 
tifying the service of song in the church 
in which he was born and to which he was 
loyally devoted. ... 


It is unfortunate that we do not have 
from Dr. Benson’s pen a survey of the 
development of hymnody during the forty 
years which have elapsed since the pub- 
lication of The English Hymn. He con- 
cluded his volume by noting that the 
prevailing emphasis in 1915 was upon 
social service, the democratic spirit and 
the Immanence of God. He was in sym- 
pathy, but felt that there was exaggera- 
tion and loss of the sense of proportion. 
He would probably have rejoiced in 
today’s renewed interest in hymns which 
celebrate the great Christian doctrines. 
He would surely be enthusiastic over the 
growing popularity of the German cho- 





DR. NOYES is pastor of Central church, 
Montclair, N. J. He is regarded as an au- 
thority in the field of worship. 
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By MORGAN P. NOYES 


NOTE—This is the centennial anniversary 
of the birth of Louis F. Benson. The cele- 
bration is being led by the Hymn Society of 
America. It is thrcugh the courtesy of the 
Hymn Society that these excerpts from the 
article by Dr. Noyes appears here. It is 
No. 19 in the Hymn Society's ‘’Papers’’ under 
the title of ‘Louis F, Benson, Hymnologist,”’ 
at 35¢. 

A service commemorating the Benson cen- 
tennial may be secured from the Hymn So- 
ciety at 297 4th Ave., NYC 10 at 10 cents. 

The cordial cocperation of the Hymn So- 
ciety in the preparation of this issue of THE 
OUTLOOK is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 
—Editors. 





rales, the Genevan melodies, and the 
stirring Welsh hymn tunes which are in 
such favor with American congregations 
today. ... . 

In The Diapason, for April 1, 1929, he 
deplored the fact that many church work- 
ers have bad taste and have it contentedly 
and express it in bad architecture, un- 
dignified church services, and in bad 
hymns. 

“What they mean by a good hymn is one 
that struts majestically or gushes senti- 
mentally, set to music that stirs the senses 
and makes an appeal which they mistake 
for spirituality.” 

He was insistent that good taste did 
not mean dull hymns. 

“In our hymn-tunes... it is a blunder 
to mistake the avoidance of melody, the 
repression of human vitality and cheer- 
fulness, a ponderosity of effort, as con- 
tributing necessarily to reverence. The 
things that may be avoided are on the one 
hand the making of a great noise unto 


Jehovah and one the other the relaxing 
softness of sensuality.” 


The four characteristics of a good 
hymn, as he defined them in this paper 
almost at the end of his working life, 
are Singableness, Reverence, Reality, and 
Wholesomeness (which, in a hymn, he 





BENSON: A life of praise. 


said, means primarily cheerfulness). 

Dr. Benson introduced a significant 
autobiographical note into the article for 
The Diapason in his discussion of the 
three groups who take variant attitudes 
toward hymn singing. First comes the 
Liturgical Group, who regard the hymns 
as the corporate voice of the church in 
its sacrifice of praise. Second comes the 
Homiletical Group who regard the ser- 
mon as the great thing in worship and all 
the rest as preliminary exercises and are 
interested in hymns only insofar at they 
enforce the points of the sermon. The 
third is the Lyrical Group. 

“They believe that the spirit of song 
is a normal part of a wholesome religious 
experience that should be cultivated for 
its own sake; that the function of hymn 
singing is to heighten feeling, and that 
only those hymns are good which waken 
the spirit of song and arouse Christian 
feeling in the singer’s heart, and give it 
expression in words and music that con- 
tribute to the strength and beauty of 
God's house.” 

Then comes a personal confession of 
faith. “Personally I foregather with the 
third group.” 

In 1895, one year after Dr. Benson’s 
retirement from his Germantown pastor- 
ate, The Hymnal of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America 
came from the press. Dr. Benson was 
its editor, as he was of a revision in 
1911. Nearly 5,000 churches adopted the 
1895 hymnal, and a million copies were 
sold. It marked the beginning of a new 
era in the hymnody of the Presbyterian 
Church, and set a new standard for all 
other denominational hymnals. . . . 


Liberties in Altering 


Dr. Benson was critical of many well 
known hymnals because it had become 
almost an accepted practice to take un- 
justifiable liberties in altering the text 
of hymns to suit the liking of editors. In 
The Hymnody of the Christian Church 
he took occasion to outline in some detail 
the principles by which he had been 
governed in dealing with hymn texts in 
The Hymnal (1895). His basic prin- 
ciple was that “the hymns should be 
printed as their authors wrote them, so 
far as practicable.” 

As usual, he insisted that this involved 
a firsthand knowledge of the sources. He 
had made a systematic search for all the 
books and periodicals in which the hymns 
he was choosing had originally appeared, 
together with the hymn-books in which 
alterations had been made. Thus he was 
able to trace the textual history of the 
hymns, and to make an intelligent judg- 
ment with regard to the wisdom of altera- 
tions. Some alterations, he found, had 
been merely accidental, the perpetuated 
results of a type-setters error. For in- 
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stance, in the metrical 
100th Psalm: 

“All people that on earth do dwell,” 
one line had originally read, 

“We are his folck, he doth us feed.” 
Within a year of its first printing, a type- 
setter had transposed a single letter, mak- 
ing it 

“We are his flock, he doth us feed.” 

It appeared in this form for 317 years, 
until Godfrey Thring discovered the error 
and corrected it. Similarly, Charles 
Wesley’s famous hymn originally began 


version of the 


“Love Divine, all loves excelling.” 


‘ 


Somebody dropped the “‘s” from the word 
‘loves’ and the hymn has been widely 
used in the amended version. Dr. Ben- 
son restored the original plural word 
“loves” in The Hymnal (1895), and re- 
ceived many letters of protest for his 
pains, so widespread is the notion that 
the familiar version of a hymn must be 
the correct version. Dr. Benson believed 
that a poet had a right to his own use of 
words and that “so far as practicable” 
they should not be taken from him... . 


Some of His Hymns 
The hymn by Dr. Benson which is most 

widely known is the one beginning 
The light of God is falling 
Upon life’s common way; 
The Master’s voice still calling. 
“Come, walk with me today:” 
No duty can seem lowly 
To him who lives with thee, 
And all of life grows holy, 
O Christ of Galilee. [482]* 


He wrote the words at the request of the 
committee charged with the 1911 revision 
of The Hymnal, who asked him for a 
hymn dealing with the spirit of brother- 





*Numbers in brackets indicate where the 
hymns appear in the new Hymnbook. = 
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From Psalm 8 
The Psalter, 1912 





O ™ Our Lord, in All the Eath 


hood and service. It was the heyday of 
the social gospel, when Christianity was 
sometimes repsesented as little more than 
an ethical system leading toward human 
harmony. Dr. Benson’s social message 
went deeper than that. It is the cry of 
the human heart. 

O Christ, the Elder Brother 

Of proud and beaten men, 
and it culminates in the vision of the 
redeemed in heaven and the sinful on 
earth turning together toward the Cross... 

Not the most frequently sung, but per- 
haps the hymn most frequently printed 
in hymnals is that which begins: 

O thou whose feet have climbed life’s hill, 
And trod the path of youth, 

Our Savior and our Brother still, 

Now lead us into truth. [468] 

It is not his best hymn, but it is good, 
and it supplies a want felt by many 
editors for a hymn especially suitable for 
schools and colleges. .. . 

A post-communion hymn is a nearly 
perfect expression of a sincere worship- 
per’s prayer at the close of the Lord’s 
Supper: 

For the Bread, which thou hast broken; 

For the Wine, which thou hast poured; 


For the Words, which thou hast spoken; 
Now we give thee thanks, O Lord. [449] 


. In “O sing a song of Bethlehem,”’ 
Dr. Benson managed to compress the 
earthly life and ministry of Jesus into 
one hymn, with a stanza each for Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth, Galilee, Calvary and 
the Resurrection. This hymn, set as it 
is to an English Traditional Melody 
KINGFOLD, arranged by R. Vaughan Wil- 
limas, seems destined to grow in popular 
favor and use. [177]... 
Hymns are a unique form of literature 
in that their immortality is dependent 
“upon their becoming wedded to tunes 


DUNFERMLINE: C. M. 
Scottish Psalter, 1615 
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—From The Hymnbook, copyright 1955 by John Ribble. 


which express their spirit and win favor 
both with critical judges and with the 
worshipping public. The taste of critics 
and public changes from time to time. 
To some extent the general acceptance of 
a hymn depends upon its appearing at a 
time when the church is ready for it, 
although there are instances of a hymn 
heing unused for generations only to 
come into general use long afterwards. 
This has happened to John Bunyan’s 
“He who would valiant be,” as Dr. Ben- 
son pointed out in his The Hymns of 
John Bunyan. 


The Right Tune 


It is said by Dr. Benson’s friends that 
his best hymns are still waiting for the 
right tunes. Over the long years his 
status as a writer of hymns may depend 
upon whether or not those inevitably 
right times appear and are recognized. . 

Dr. Benson’s interest and concern was 
not confined to hymnology alone but cov- 
ered every aspect of Christian worship. 
Few men have done more to dignify and 
enrich the expression of the spirit of 
worship through prayer in the churches 
which do not follow a prescribed liturgy. 
In 1903 the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, appointed a 
committee to prepare a book of torms and 
services “proper and helpful for volun- 
tary use in Presbyterian churches” under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Henry van 
Dyke. Dr. Benson’s was the first name 
suggested by Dr. van Dyke for member- 
ship on the committee. Out of that com- 
mittee’s work came The Book of Common 
Worship of 1905 . . . and the revision of 
7. 


In 1916 Dr. Benson was made chair- 
man of a small committee to prepare A 
Book of Family Worship which the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly had author- 
ized. This book, which unfortunately 
has never received the recognition and use 
which it merits, contains a considerable 
number of fine prayers which Dr. Benson 
wrote for it.... 


A Life of Praise 


One who knew him well refers to him 
as a delightful conversationalist who took 
an active interest in everything which 
went on about him, a man of gentle 
humor which gave lightness of touch to 
everything with which he dealt and soft- 
ened every personal relationship. An- 
other friend described his spiritual life 
in these words: 


“Dr. Benson began his life and continued 
it the atmosphere of worship and praise. 
He was always aware of the fact that the 
angels were singing, ‘Glory to God in 
the Highest.’ The echoes of their voices 
never died out of his soul. But, on the 
other hand, as the year lengthened and 
his earthly life was touched with the bit- 
terness of sorrow and the outer doorways 
of the soul were being closed by physical 
obstacles, those singing voices became 
more audible and joy-giving.” 
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THE MAKING OF THE HYMNBOOK (8) 


The Metrical Psalm Section 


HE ONE unique Presbyterian contri- 

bution to the content of The Hymn- 
hook is the group of seventy-five metrical 
psalms. 

John Calvin felt that nothing was 
worthy of being sung to God but that 
which we have received from Him; there- 
fore he decided to use only the 150 He- 
brew psalms. These were versified, main- 
ly by the French poet Marot, and set to 
music, chiefly by Bourgeois who was Cal- 
vin’s musician. ‘These psalms became 
for a long time the sole music for the 
worship of most of the followers of the 
Genevan reformer. 

Scottish and English reformers adopted 
from Geneva the custom of psalm-sing- 
ing. ‘Thus for several hundred years— 
until the time of Isaac Watts (early 18th 
century)—they sang metrical psalms ex- 
clusively. While the custom helped re- 
tain a sense of the majesty of Almighty 
God, it did prevent Christians from sing- 
ing about the glory of the gospel of Christ. 

Early American Protestants continued 
this predominant use of metrical psalmo- 
dy. The Pilgrim Fathers not only 
brought over and used Aainsworth’s 
Psalter but also in 1640 they produced 
the first book ever printed in North Amer- 
ica—the Bay Psalm Book. 

From the time of Isaac Watts on, 
metrical psalmody has been progressively 
loosening its exclusive hold on Presby- 
terian groups. Not until the nineteenth 
century was the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church generally permitted to use hymns 
“of human composure.” Presbyterians, 


U.S., and USA, likewise began a grad- 
ual use of hymns about this same time. 
Even more recently the United Presby- 
terians and Associate Reformed Presby- 
terians have been permitted to sing 
hymns as well as metrical psalms. 


SYDNOR: The Psalms for dignity. 
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By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


Although the use of hymns has far 
outweighed psalm-singing in the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., a glance at the index 
of the Presbyterian Hymnal will show 
the titles of some metrical psalms. For 
example, Psalm 23, “The Lord’s my 
Shepherd”; Ps. 27, ‘“‘God’s my strong 
salvation”; Ps. 90, “Our God, our help”; 
and Ps.. 121, “Unto the hills around.” 


Psalm vs. Paraphrase 


It might be clarifying here to define the 
difference between a metrical psalm and 
a psalm paraphrase. A metrical psalm 
is a psalm in poetic form. It follows 
the original text as literally as possible. 
A familiar example is the Scottish metri- 
cal version of the Shepherd Psalm: 

The Lord’s my Shepherd, I’ll not want; 

He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green; he leadeth me 
The quiet waters by. 

A paraphrase is a restatement of the 
psalm in poetic form, giving the general 
meaning with latitude. “A mighty For- 
tress is our God” is a paraphrase of 
Psalm 46. ‘The spacious firmament on 
high” is a paraphrase of Psalm 19. 

As indicated above, the Presbyterian 
Churches, U.S., and USA, have unfor- 
tunately lost much of the Reformed cus- 
tom of regular psalm-singing. The Scot- 
tish and Canadian Presbyterians, for ex- 
ample, regularly sing psalms in divine 
worship. Certainly a more studied use 
of the Biblical psalms would add a note 
of dignity and strength to our worship. 


U. P. and A. R. Choices 

The initial choice of the seventy-five 
psalter texts in The Hymnbook was left 
largely to the United Presbyterian and 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian repre- 
sentatives because of their more immediate 
concern and knowledge. Since there are 
literally scores of different versifications 
of certain psalms, the specific selection 
involved difficult judgments. The United 
Presbyterians loved one version. For gen- 
erations the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terians had sung ancther setting. The 
Scottish Church had yet another. Which 
should be used? After considering fac- 
tors of spiritual and poetic quality, as 
well as local predilection, the committee 
used its best judgment in the final 
choices. 

The metrical psalms of The Hymnbook 
are not grouped together in one section of 
the book as is customary in the Presby- 
terian Churches of the British Common- 
wealth. They are scattered among the 
hymns under proper topical headings. 


I would suggest the following metrical 
psalms as a starting nucleus for a con- 
gregation: 

Ps. 8, “O Lord, our Lord in all the earth.” 

Tune: Dunfermline (95) (See page 10.) 


Ps. 27, “God is my strong Salvation.” 
Tune: Mein Leben (347). 


Ps. 46, “God is our Refuge and our 
Strength.” Tune: Winchester Old (381). 


Ps. 63, “O Lord, my God, most earnestly.” 
Tune: Strachathro (327). 


Ps. 95, “O come and sing unto the Lord.” 
Tune: Jrish (29). 

Ps. 121, “I to the hills will lift mine eyes.” 
Tune: Dundee (377). 


Ps. 124, “Now Israel may say, and that in 
truth.” Tune: Old 124th (357). 


Ps. 139, “O Lord, my inmost heart and 
thought.” Tune: Walsall (129). 


Scotia’s Grandeur 


It was the singing of psalms and tunes 
such as these by the humble Scottish 
family at worship that led Bobby Burns 
to write in “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night”: 

‘From scenes like these old Scotia’s gran- 
deur springs, 

That makes her loved at home, revered 

abroad.” 

Families and congregations alike will 
find their faith nourished and fortified as 
they recover these magnificent historic 
psalms of praise. 


NEXT WEEK: Some Hymn Tunes. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Hymnbook 


Publication of a hymnbook is a great 
event in the life of a church-—even more 
when it is designed to serve five Presby- 
terian bodies. 

With the emphasis given hymns and 
congregational singing in past issues of 
this paper, it is no surprise to our readers 
that we come now to celebrate this hymn- 
book publication. In fact, we claim to be 
among the first on the bandwagon (if 
this is not incongruous), with our 1946 
editorial appeal for such a book and our 
repeated emphasis as an Outlook objec- 
tive of 1950 before Assembly action was 
taken to get the project moving. Now, 
we hail the achievement and the book. 

We predict great popularity and use- 
fulness for the new volume. The great 
hymns are in it and many newer ones 
that deserve to become widely known. 
In addition, some of the riches of the 
past which other books do not contain 
will be found here—the Metrical Psalms 
from the Scottish Psalter and elsewhere, 
traditional folk songs, Gregorian plain- 
songs and a full supply of responses. 
The need for a certain number of gospel 
songs seems to have been met in a satis- 
factory manner though, of course, some 
people will demand that a book be prac- 
tically nothing but of this type. 

Isaac Watts remains the champion 
author, with 20 texts, though the Psalter 
contributes 53. 

Alteration of texts will doubtless pro- 
voke debates. In Lowell’s Present Crisis 
(361) singers will find deletion of “New 
occasions teach new duties” and instead 
of “some new Messiah” which in a literal 
interpretation offended some, will be 
found “some new decision, offering each 
the bloom or blight.” 

The complete indices will be of great 
value. The Revised Standard Version 
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for unison and responsive reading is 
logical and helpful. Aids to worship are 
adequate though it is to be regretted that 
these are not numbered so as to be noted 
in a bulletin or announced in some iden- 
tifiable way from the pulpit. The Lord’s 
Prayer is used in the best form and we 
are particularly pleased to see it read, 
as it should be said, without pause: “Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

There is a section of hymns concerned 
with the city, but none as such devoted 
to rural life (see the Harkness hymn, 
page 16). There would be some quar- 
relling about variations in the usual 
alphabetical order in indexing, in some 
instances. We might also wonder about 
including a topic like “Armistice Day” 
and some eyebrows may be lifted at in- 
cluding under “Armed _ Services”: 
“Church: Militant”; “War” and a hymn 
like “Soldiers of Christ, Arise’? which is 
certainly not appropriate. 

It is to be hoped that later editions 
will be more carefully printed. You do 
not expect to see in such a volume the 
poor distribution of ink that resulted in 
filled-in letters and some smudges. 

These things, however, are minor and 
can be easily remedied. We should all 
be grateful for the vast amount of work 
going into the book and that we have 
such a magnificent and usable volume 
for the enrichment of the worship of in- 
dividuals and congregations throughout 
our land. 


Church Property—Whose? 


The recent court action regarding the 
Central Presbyterian Church, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., is surprising—about as sur- 
prising as was that North Carolina action 
last year which declared that the majority 
of a Baptist congregation could not pull 
out and take its property. The surprise 
comes, in each case, for completely dif- 
ferent reasons. The Baptist case was 
contradictory to what has long and every- 
where been accepted as Baptist or congre- 
gational polity—absolute autonomy. The 
St. Petersburg action is contrary to what 
has routinely been sustained in the higher 
courts as Presbyterian polity. The Florida 
action (see page 3) indicated that the 
church could pull out of the Presbyterian 
body and be just as independent, as any 
Baptist group, which General Assemblies 
routinely have denied, the civil courts 
sustaining. To be sure, individuals and 
groups can leave, but they cannot take 
their property with them. 

What strikes us as most unusual in the 
newspaper reports of the court proceed- 
ings in Florida is failure to see one men- 
tion of the crucial point in stating the 
Presbyterian position. Newspapers might 
not be expected to understand this point. 

The crucial question is not whether 
people can leave a church. Of course 
they can. But they cannot take the prop- 
erty, for the property belongs to the 


church. And who is the church? The 
church is that group recognized by the 
presbytery; those who have pulled out 
cease to be the church in the Presbyterian 
sense and they forfeit all rights to the 
property. 

In this way case after case has been 
decided. The courts simply turn to the 
presbytery to ascertain which is the rec- 
ognized church and the group recognized 
by the presbytery holds the property. 

The courts have historically refrained 
from deciding ecclesiastical matters. They 
simply follow the accepted laws of the 
church involved and they decide in con- 
formity to the established rules. 

For this reason, the North Carolina 
Baptist case and the Florida Presbyterian 
case seem to be out of the pattern. Be- 
cause of this, appeals in both cases have 
been noted. 


GUEST EDITORS 
Salt Mines in the Choir Loft 


Two hundred Canadian church organ- 
ists got together early this month, com- 
pared notes, and sang out in unison that 
their salary scale was on ledger lines 
too far below the normal staff. This, of 
course, is no new tune. Church musicians 
always have trailed other branches of the 
Christian ministry in salaries. But since 
the end of World War II the gap has 
widened alarmingly, with clergy income 
picking up slowly while musicians still 
get what they got. 

The figure the Canadians checked on 
was the typical $900 a year which many 
highly skilled organists are still getting— 
some directing the church choirs for that, 
to boot. There are ministers of music 
in some churches who do far better than 
that, obviously. But the terrible fact is 
that too many musicians north and south 
of the border are being left in the church’s 
salt mines. They are not the only ones. 
Workers in Christian education, in parish 
visitation and in the custodial service 
are usually down there too. This is one 
reason why not many men prepare them- 
selves for the ministry of Christian edu- 
cation. Dedicated DREs can squeak 
through with ladylike limitations, but a 
family man can’t swing it. This is an 
economy which Christian education can- 
not longer afford. 

... When the church has paid well 
for all the time and training of all 
its staff (and a musician’s educational 
efforts and costs often begin before and 
go on long after the preacher’s) those 
leaders will still have to make abundant 
free-will offerings of their energy and 
enthusiasm. We cannot expect this while 
budgets inhibit them. Let ministers and 
officers look to the sweatshops in the sanc- 
tuary.—Editorial in The Christian Cen- 
tury. 
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How to Get More Out of the Hymn Book 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“I will sing with the Spirit and I will 
sing with the understanding also.”—I 
Corinthians 14:15. 


XPERTS IN MUSIC can teach a 

congregation how to sing better. Of 
course you can sing better if you can sing 
well; but if your best is still bad, or if 
you cannot sing at all, then what? Let 
us ask a simpler and more personal ques- 
tion: Whether I can sing well or not, 
how can I myself get more out of church 
hymns ? 

1. Use the hymnal as a book of prayer 
and as a guide to prayer. Most hymns 
in it are, in fact, prayers; so they were 
when they were first written and so they 
are today. Most churches do not keep 
Bibles in the racks, as they properly 
should, but most churches do put hym- 
nals within your reach. 

Let us suppose that you are one of 
these spiritually alert people who come 
early to church so as to get into the right 
spirit before the service begins. After 
taking your seat, when you have offered 
your silent and personal prayer, open the 
hymnal and leaf through it. The topical 
index may help you to find something in 
the range of your present need. 

If you are discouraged and lonely, look 
in the section marked “God’s Love” or 
“God’s Guidance and Care” (or some- 
thing like that, depending on the hym- 
nal). Read slowly, to yourself, thinking 
about every word as you read, such a 
hymn as “O God, whose love is over all” 
or “O love that casts out fear” or “I bow 
my forehead to the dust” and let that be 
the prayer of your own heart. 

If you have missionary friends, offer 
for them the prayer-hymn “Speed thy 
servants, Savior, speed them”; or for your 
friends in the Navy, “Eternal Father, 
strong to save.” 

When your sins lie heavily on your 
heart, confess them in silently reading 
and making your own such a hymn as 
“My sins, my sins, my Savior” or “Weary 
of earth and laden with my sin.” In 
thankful mood, read “O thou whose 
bounty fills my cup.” 

Exploring the hymnal Sunday by Sun- 





Copies of this article are available for con- 
gregational distribution at 12 for 25¢; $1 per 
100. 


Longtime readers may recognize this ar- 
ticle as having appeared in these columns 
some years ago.—Eds. 
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day, you will find it more and more help- 
ful in expressing the unspoken desires 
and confessions of your heart. 

2. Use the hymnal to bring the mean- 
ing of the sermon home to you. If the 
minister is as intelligent as he should 
be, he will have chosen at least one of 
the hymns, perhaps all, with the special 
idea that the poetry and music might ex- 
press more movingly than he could do 
in prose, the message that is on his heart. 
If your church has a hymnboard, read 
over the announced hymns beforehand so 
as to be early in the right mood to get the 
most out of the sermon. 

3. Use the hymnal to absorb Christian 
teaching and ideas. Many a hymn is 
not so much a prayer as a sermon. “Pray- 
er is the soul’s sincere desire” is a great 
sermon on prayer. “ ’Tis midnight, and 
on Olive’s brow” brings us vividly the 
picture of Gethsemane. “I sought the 
Lord, and afterward I knew” puts the 
doctrine of Grace in a most moving form. 
“Q Holy City seen of John” should 
awaken even a dull reader to the social 
meaning of the gospel. “Beyond the 
smiling and the weeping” is a comforting 
message to those who stand in the fear 
of death. Christian doctrine in every 
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EADING Anglican scholars an- 
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versies of Christian history: the rela- 
tionship of Holy Scripture to the 
tradition of the Church. From the 
earliest days through the Reforma- 
tion, to the Catholic and Protestant 
approaches today, they show the im- 
portance and value of both scripture 
and the continuity of tradition. An 
important book that is both pene- 
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phase can often be taken better in poems 
than in catechisms. 

4. When hymns are called for, do open 
the hymnal even if you do not sing a 
note. Share the book with someone, read 
the hymn as the congregation sings it, 
line by line, and think what it means. 
Some Christians are uneasy about sing- 
ing words they do not literally believe, 
but you should be generous about this. 
Even if a hymn bespeaks a narrow the- 
ology (as some do) at least it does express 
part of a wider truth, and you can men- 
tally add to it whatever it may need to 
be more fully Christian. 

5. If you keep on doing these things, 
one of these days you will want to hear 
some hymn that you have learned to love 
only by reading it; and you will ask the 
minister or the choir director to have it 
sung. When he has recovered from the 
shock he will happily plan to have it 
done; and very likely the congregation 
will take to it, and you can have the satis- 
faction of having helped many another 
heart. For every good new hymn learned 
and loved means another window through 
which the worshipping soul looks toward 
heaven. 





The Hymnbook 


BAT REE 


brings you 


@ 527 hymns 


e7 2 choral 


responses 


@ 75 pages of 


worship aids 


@ 7 indexes 








This eagerly awaited hym- 
nal, ready October 17, 1955, 
brings together “old favorite” 
hymns with familiar melodies 
and words and many new 
selections expressing Christian 
faith and devotion today. It is 
a beautifully designed, sturdily 
made book—the work of five 
cooperating denominations. 

Prices: 1 to 24 copies, $1.75 
each, postpaid; 25 or more, 
$1.50 each, plus 5 cents per 
dollar for delivery and insur- 
ance. Leather binding, $9.00 
each. Send for brochure giv- 
ing complete details. 
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BOOK STORES 


Box 6127, Atlanta 5, Ga. 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Tex. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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HYMN WRITERS: Messenger 


(Continued from page 8) 


hymns, so deeply rooted in the Christian 
hymnbook? It is perhaps too early to 
predict the ultimate appraisal of our re- 
cent hymns by women, but “The King’s 
Highway” may be cited as a possible 
favorite. Evelyn Atwater Cummins, in 
1922, wrote this challenging hymn of the 
Christian pilgrimage, opening, “I know 
not where the road will lead.” 

Among composers of hymn tunes, the 
American woman has had distinguished 
representation in this century. Annabel 
Morris Buchanan, folklorist and student 
of early American music in the mountain 
areas of the South, composed the tune, 
Land of Rest, an arrangement of a tradi- 
tional melody familiar to her from child- 
hood, today appropriately used with the 
words, “Jerusalem, my happy home.” 
Among students of early American hymn 
tunes, is Louise McAllister of Richmond, 
Va., whose talents have, happily, been 


enlisted in the Service of The H ymnbook 
(118). 

New England has produced a composer 
of hymn tunes, Anna Justina Moore. 
Consecration, her setting of the hymn, 
“O love that will not let me go” (400), 
was written in 1941, the same year in 
which she composed Kemmer, a fine new 
setting for “God be with you till we 
meet again” (78). 

Presbyterians may like to be reminded 
that they possess a modern musician and 
composer in the person of Charlotte Gar- 
den, whose arrangement, Rock of Ages, 
from an ancient Hebrew melody, is well 
known. Originally an anthem, as a 
hymn it is associated with “Men and 
children everywhere” by that veteran 
Presbyterian, John J. Moment. 

If we may judge by the friendly re- 
ception accorded to the hymnic efforts of 
certain women writers and composers now 
at work, there is prospect of widening 
opportunity in the future. 


They Cast Their Nets 


Number 421 in The Hymnbook is list- 
ed by Dr. Sydnor (page 11) as one of his 
favorites among the newer hymns. The 
tune is Georgetown: C. M. It was writ- 
ten in 1924 by William Alexander Percy, 
a Mississippi poet. 


They cast their nets in Galilee 
Just off the hills of brown; 
Such happy, simple fisherfolk, 

Before the Lord came down. 


Contented, peaceful fishermen, 

Before they ever knew 
The peace of God that filled their hearts 
Brimful, and broke them too. 


Young John who trimmed the flapping 
sail, 
Homeless, in Patmos died. 
Peter, who hauled the teeming net, 
Headdown was crucified. 


The peace of God, it is no peace, 
But strife closed in the sod. 

Yet, brothers, pray for but one thing— 
The marvelous peace of God. 

—By permission, LeRoy P. Percy. 
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realized — 


New Annex to Men’s Dormitory 





What has been hoped for is now being 


Because of YOU and YOUR GIFTS to 
the Presbyterian Negro Work Cam- 
paign, BUILDINGS like these are being 
erected at Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, our Church’s only educa- 


tional institution for Negroes. 





5 A DREAM 
: COMES TRUE 
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Residence for Dean of College 
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Women’s Administra- 
tion-Residence 
Building 


Main Lounge in Wom- 
en’s Administration- 
Residence Building 


What we do through the Pres- 
byterian Church to EDUCATE 
the Negro in the South insures 
leadership for the 


an_ able 


Church. 


Payments on pledges should be channeled through the local church. Other gifts may be made to the local church or sent 
directly to the Presbyterian Negro Work Campaign Office, P. O. Box 1171, Atlanta 1, Georgia. 
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CHURCH DRAMA AUTHORITY SEES 
DULLNESS MAJOR FILM PROBLEM 


CLAREMONT, CALIF. (RNS) — The 
major problem with films today is dull- 
ness rather than decency, according to 
Fred Eastman, Protestant authority on 
church drama. 

“A picture can be decent and still be 
stupid, dull and worthless,” ‘he said. 

“I believe the American people want 
honest pictures, films honest about the 
struggles of our daily lives. We want 
pictures that help us not simply to escape 
from life but to understand it.” 

Now retired and living at Pilgrim 
Place here, a colony of retired church 
workers, Dr. Eastman maintains an active 
interest in drama and the efforts of re- 
ligious groups to promote and improve it. 


Formerly in Chicago 


An ordained Presbyterian, he taught 
at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Northwestern University, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, and the University of 
Chicago and has written a number of 
plays and books on drama. 

He believes amateur drama will be- 
come better than ever in the future, al- 
though it has been set back somewhat 
by television. 

“Thousands of American churches 
now use drama as a vitalizing force in 
their educational work and services of 
worship,” Dr. Eastman said. 

“This is not simply a new wrinkle in 
religious education. 


“It is a deliberate attempt to develop 
strength, beauty and power in the inner 
life of players and congregations alike. 
It is no fad. Its roots go into the begin- 
nings of religion and drama. Its imme- 
diate warrant lies in the need of our times 
for a spiritual ministry to the starved 
emotional life of our people.” 


Drama in the church has won out over 
opposition which ‘considered anything 
dramatic as of the devil,” Dr. Eastman 
said. 

“It has evolved into a medium for min- 
istering to the spirits of men through a 


great art and survived the misuse by 
propagandists and promoters.” 


Formerly people thought religious 
drama must talk about religion, use only 
Biblical characters and drive home some 


GOWN CHOIR 
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plain preaching, Dr. Eastman observed. 

Churches have come to see, however, 
that what makes a play religious is not 
the materials it works with but its total 
effect upon an audience,” he said. “If 
a play sends a congregaion out exalted in 
spirit, with a deeper sense of fellowship 
with God and man, it is essentially re- 
ligious. 

“Tt doesn’t have to sell its soul for a 
pot of message.” 
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-Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
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1 “Bible 
andbook 


{Formerly known as ‘Pocket Bible Handbook’’} 


Book OF a Lifetime ... FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 
Invaluable for all Bible Readers 
itis an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, with 
Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, Geo- 
graphical and Chronological Backgrounds, with 75 

Illustrative Maps: 

Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 

Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome, 
touching the Bible Story: 

How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manuscripts, 
and Early Christian Writings: 

An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fathers, 
Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, Luther, 
and the Reformation. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has 
anything like as much practical Biblical information. 
{ Further particulars sent on request} 

Now in its 


20th EDITION 
In this Edition, the Two Books, 
POCKET BIBLE HANDBOOK and BEST BIBLE VERSES 
are Combined into One, the HANDBOOK 
now containing Best Bible Verses. 

It has the same appearance and page size as the 
19th Edition, except it is about a quarter of an inch 
thicker, being 4 x 6% x 1% inches. 
956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 

{Two $2.00 books combined into One, at $3.00. 

As books now sell, it is still a genuine bargain.} 

Order from your Bookstore or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Ill. 
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SEE, HEAR AND PLAY 


the new 


CONCERTINO PIPE ORGAN 


a real work of art 





What is more inspiring than to have a 
real pipe organ in your church or chapel? 
Now you have an opportunity to purchase 
an instrument which we can offer you for 
a price no higher than you would pay for 
imitations. 


All console measurements are according 
to A.G.O. specifications. The organ has 24 
stop key tablets. The 235 skilfully voiced 
organ pipes have character and a clarity 
of speech, which will amaze you. 


Ask for our free booklet, showing full 
details about this beautiful pipe organ. 


Price $3750 





We also bring on the market small reed 


organs, 4 octaves, one set of reeds. 
case is supplied in oak. 


All instruments are made tropics- and 
moth-proof. 


Organ 


These reed organs are very useful for 
choir practice in church and school, for 
meetings, etc. 


Price $195 
Sole Agency 
SOUTHEAST ORGAN SERVICE 





Box 312 Suffolk, Va. 
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Coast Presbyterians 
To Construct Hospital 

SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. (RNS)—Riv- 
erside Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, has announced plans to 
erect a 101-bed hospital here at a cost 
of more than $1,000,000. 

Ralph W. Thumma, vice-moderator, 
said the hospital will be “‘community- 
owned, operated by the Presbyterian 
Church, and serve persons of all races, 
colors and creeds.” 

No date for the start of the construc- 
tion was determined, Dr. Thumma said. 


Tish 


If you’re like most 
people who own 
property, you want your estate to 
take care of your family first! 
Virginia Trust Company, with 
more than six decades of successful 
trust management, has helped 
thousands of families secure maxi- 
mum estate benefits. 





Let us help you arrange 
for “first things first.” 
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account will help you get 
the things you want for 


better living 


STATE-PLANTERS 
Bank and Trust Company 


Richmond, Va. 
Established 1865 


Six convenient offices in Rich- 
mond and Hopewell, Virginia. 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 








God of the Fertile Fields 


KIRBY BEDON 6. 6. 4. 6. 6. 6. 4. 


Georgia Harkness, 1955 


Edward Bunnett, 1834-1923 
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1. God of the fer-tile fields, Lord of the earth that yields 
2. We would thy stew-ards be, Hold-ing in trust from thee 
3. Asgrowsthe hid-den seed To fruit that serves men’s need, 
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Our dai - ly bread; Forth from thy boun-teous hand 
All thou dost give; Help us in love to _ share, 
Thy King-dom _— grows. So let our toil be used, 
To make men one; We pledgeour lives to thee, 
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Come gifts thy love has planned, That menthroughall the 
Teach us like thee to care, That earth may all be 
No gift of thine a - bused, No hum-blest task re 
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clothed and 







men may live. 
love be - stows. 
day is done. A - men. 


—Copyrighted. Used by permission (see below). 


HARKNESS AGAIN—As she did for 
the Evanston Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, on the theme 
of Christian hope, Georgia Harkness 
also won first prize with ‘’God of the 
Fertile Fields,’’ as the hymn best ex- 
pressing ‘’the needs and aspirations 
of people in the churches and com- 
munities of rural America.’’ Coming 
too late for inclusion in the new 
Presbyterian Hymnbook, it is pro- 
vided with 13 other rural life hymns 
by the Hymn Society. The Harkness 
hymn is printed here from ‘’Fourteen 
New Rural Hymns.” Copyright 1955 
by the Hymn Society of America. 
Used by permission 
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JESUS, FRIEND OF MAN 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for November 6, 1955 
Luke 5:1-6:16, Print 5:12-15,27-34 


Initial popularity, followed by growing 
opposition—so it has happened again 
and again to men in pubic life. Jesus was 
no exception. What was the basis of 
his early popularity, and what were the 
grounds of opposition on the part of the 
religious leaders? We have Luke’s ex- 
planation in our present lesson. 


1. Jesus’ Early Popularity, 

4:31-44; 5:12-16 

Jesus began his ministry with the ac- 
claim of the multitudes. He was the 
wonder teacher of his times. As Luke 
puts it in a sentence: ‘Then Jesus came 
back in the power of the Spirit to Galilee, 
and the news of him spread over all the 
surrounding country. He taught in their 
synagogues and was glorified by all.” 
(4:14-15, Moffatt. See also 4:37,40,42; 
5:1,15) 

This popularity was due to his under- 
standing of men’s needs and his ability 
to help meet them. 

Luke tells us, for example, how he 
began his ministry in Capernaum, one 
of the largest and most important towns 
in Galilee, the town which he made his 
headquarters during the whole of his 
Galilean ministry (4:31-37). 

When the Sabbath came he went, in 
accordance with his habitual custom, to 
the synagogue. He was asked to ex- 
pound the morning lesson. He did so, 
and they were astonished, the KJv says, 
at his doctrine. This is an incorrect 
translation. The rsv puts it better: 
“They were astonished at his teaching. 
It was not what he said, in this instance, 
hut the way in which he said it. “They 
were astonished at his teaching, for his 
word was with authority.” The scribes, 
or Pharisees, were professional teachers 
of the law. They were accustomed to 
speak as those who had no clear fountain 
of knowledge in themselves, no inward 
witness to the truth of what they asserted. 
They spoke with frequent appeal to ex- 
ternal authority, to the words of some 
great rabbi, or to generally accepted tradi- 
tion. But Jesus spoke with the tone of 
certitude, with the note of inherent au- 
thority, as one who had knowledge in 
himself and a message direct from God. 
It came to the people with an authority 
of its own, the authority of truth which 
amazed them. 

Jesus’ teaching was suddenly inter- 
rupted, however, by the shrill cry of a 
demoniac, who shrieked aloud: “Ah! 
What have you to do with us, Jesus of 
Nazareth? Have you come to destroy 
us? I know who you are, the Holy 
One of God.” 
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We might note here: 


“The belief in demons or spirits plays 
little part in the Old Testament, but in 
later Judaism, through Babylonian and 
Persian ideas pressing in from without, 
it has become very prevalent, and in Gali- 
lee—as in all the surrounding Syrian, 
Egyptian, and Hellenistic countries—it 
was universal. The demons under Beelze- 
bub, Beliar, or other infernal potentate 
represented a kingdom of evil over and 
against the kingdom of God. They inhabit 
waterless places (11:24), graves (8:27), 
mountains (Mk. 5:5) and the lower strata 
of the atmosphere (Eph. 2:2). Judaism 
sees in them the descendants of the fallen 
angels (Enoch 15:8), or the spirits of the 
wicked dead (Josephus: Wars 7:6,3), or 
the gods of the heathen who tempt men 
to idols (1 Cor. 10:19-21; 12:2). It is 
believed that the demons seek entrance 
into human bodies in order to corrupt 
and ruin them, and to their malign opera- 
tion are attributed most of the nervous 
and mental disorders which we describe 
by terms like disassociation of person- 
ality. Such cases would be extraordinarily 
frequent, because of the extreme force of 
suggestion with which the belief was 
charged.” 


It makes little difference in the end 
whether the forces of evil were especially 
active in the world at this time, or whether 
the Gospel writers simply use the current 
ideas and languages of the day. The 
point is that here was a man mentally 
and emotionally distraught, and that 
Jesus healed him with a word. The 
amazement of the people first aroused by 
his method of teaching was increased. 
“What is this word,” they said to one 
another, “for with authority and power 
he commands the unclean spirits and 
they come out?” And his reputation 
spread through all the region round about. 

After the synagogue service was over 
Jesus went home with Simon Peter. 
Peter’s mother-in-law was sick with a 
fever—malaria probably, a common 
malady throughout the region. Having 
seen the cure Jesus had wrought in the 
synagogue, they naturally asked him to 
heal her. Jesus stood by her bedside and 
rebuked the fever, and it left her. In this 
case there was nothing of the lassitude 
of ordinary convalescence. So immediate 
and complete was the cure that she was 
able at once to go about her ordinary 
domestic duties, such as helping to get 
the dinner (4:38-39). 

Meanwhile the whole city had heard 
of the happenings that morning in the 
synagogue. It was against the law to 
heal on the Sabbath day, but the Jewish 
Sabbath ended at sunset. As soon as it 
was proper, therefore, the whole village, 
so it seemed, was gathered about Peter’s 
door. They had brought with them all 


in the neighborhood that were sick or 
that were possessed of demons. Jesus 
laid his tender hand upon each one of 
them in turn and healed them (4:40-41). 

Early the next morning before it was 
day, Mark tells us, Jesus went out to a 
quiet place outside the village to pray. 
The crowds soon discovered him and 
urged to return to Capernaum, or as Luke 
puts it, tried to keep him from leaving 
them. But Jesus replied, “I must preach 
the good news of the Kingdom of God to 
the other cities also.” So he embarked 
on his first tour of the towns of Galilee, 
preaching, teaching and healing (Mt. 
4:23). 

In one of the towns he was approached 
by a leper. The term in Jesus’ day de- 
scribed a variety of ulcerous diseases, 
some curable, some incurable. Lepers 
were required to keep a safe distance from 
all passers-by, and to cry “Unclean, un- 
clean,” that everyone might be warned 
of their condition. This leper broke 
through the bounds, fell at Jesus’ feet 
and besought him to heal him. He had 
heard of the other cures effected by Jesus 
and did not doubt that Jesus had the 
power to cure his own malady. He was 
not certain, however of his willingness 
to do so. “If you only choose, sir, you 
can cleanse me,” he said (Moffatt). Mark 
tells us that Jesus was filled with com- 
passion as he looked upon the victim of 
this loathsome disease. In spite of the 
strict requirements of the Mosaic Law he 
stretched forth his hand and touched him. 
That act in itself throws a flood of light 
on Jesus attitude toward suffering hu- 
manity. It was not necessary to touch 
this man so long removed from all human 
contact. It was an act of spontaneous 
sympathy and love. ‘I do choose,” he 
said, “tbe cleansed.” Immediately his 
flesh became as pure as that of a little 
child. 

These incidents that we have reviewed 
are typical of a vast number of others 
and impress upon us two facts: 

1. Jesus had the power to heal the sick. 
This fact is not denied today by the 
most radical critics of the Bible. It is 
now universally recognized that Jesus 
had, in a unique sense, the power to heal. 
Two questions of practical importance 
we may consider in this connection: (1) 
Does the fact that Jesus cured men with- 
out medicine argue that Christians should 
not employ doctors or medicine today? 
Is it Christian to pray for health and 
then to ignore or neglect the laws of 
health or physical aids to healing? (2) 
Does faith, or the prayer of faith, help 
cures today? 

2. Jesus had the will to heal the sick. 
His compassion went out to suffering 
humanity. As Matthew says: ‘He took 
our infirmities and bore our diseases” 
(8:17). The men who follow most close- 
ly in his footsteps in this connection 
are our physicians and nurses. The world 
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has always honored them not only because 
of their high calling but also because of 
their genuine Christian spirit which gen- 
erally inspires their service. But what 
does it mean to us who are neither nurses 
nor physicians? Are Christians concern- 
ed with men’s physical welfare as well as 
with their spiritual welfare? What serv- 
ice can we render to the sick in our 
community? What can be done to enable 
all the sick to get adequate medical at- 
tention? What can we do to prevent 
sickness and accidents? 

ll. The Rise of Opposition, 

5:17-6:11 

Luke describes not only the early popu- 
larity of Jesus, but also the rise of oppo- 
sition. It came not from the common 
people, nor from the Romans, but from 
the most zealous religious sect in Pales- 
tine, the Pharisees, intent on observing 
the strictest tenets of the Mosaic Law. 
Luke describes in this section the inci- 
dents which provoked their animosity. 

1. His claim to forgive sins. One day 
when the house which he was visiting was 
crowded with people, four men uncov- 
ered the roof and placed before him their 
friend, who was a paralytic. We need 
to remember that disease was popularly 
believed to be the punishment of sin. Evi- 
dently Jesus saw in the face of the suf- 
ferer more than faith that the healer 
could cure his malady—some wistful trace 
of the sense of past sins. When, there- 
fore, he saw the faith of the five men, he 
said to the invalid: ‘Man, your sins are 
forgiven you.” The scribes and Phari- 
sees in the group were shocked. “Who is 
this that speaks blasphemies?” they in- 
quired. ‘Who can forgive sins but God 
only?” When Jesus proceeded to heal 
the sufferer, offering this as a proof of his 
authority, the Pharisees were reduced to 
silence, but they did not forget. It is sig- 
nificant that the first criticism leveled 
against Jesus penetrated to the very heart 
of his mission—his claim to bring for- 
giveness for sin. 

2. His disregard of popular taboos. 
One of the men whom Jesus invited to 
follow him was Levi, a publican, or tax 
collector. This calling was despised 
among the Jews because it was service 
under the hated Roman. “Publicans and 
sinners” was a conventional expression 
for people beyond the pale both socially 
and religiously. Not content with calling 
Levi as one of his disciples Jesus attended 
a dinner given by Levi in his honor to 
which he invited a large number of his 
friends. ‘The Pharisees thought he was 
letting down the barriers which separated 
the people of God from the world, and 
therefore they murmured against him. 
Jesus justified his revolutionary attitude 
(it was nothing less than this) toward the 
despised classes of his time, however, 
by speaking of himself as a physician to 
the soul. Over against the Pharisaic idea 
of salvation for one’s self through segre- 
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gation he set up the new principle of 
salvation of others through association. 

3. His rejection of traditional customs. 
The law required fasting only upon one 
day of the year, the Day of Atonement, 
but Pharisaism had introduced the prac- 
tice of frequent abstinence, and sought to 
impose it upon all orthodox Jews. They 
wondered why Jesus did not observe such 
a pious custom. Jesus pointed out that 
fasting, if it is observed, should cor- 
respond to a person’s state of heart. For 
him and his disciples, proclaiming the 
glad news of the Kingdom of God, it 
would be as inappropriate as it would be 
for a wedding party. The illustrations 
that follow show that Jesus recognized 
that he was not merely reforming Judaism 
but establishing a new order of things. 
An unshrunk cloth, if sewed on to an 
old garment, soon shrinks and makes new 
rents, and as old goatskins were not 
strong enough to hold new and still fer- 
menting wine, so would the old institu- 
tions suffer if the new teaching attempted 
to express itself through them; it must 
find its own forms of expression. 

4. His new scale of values. The hos- 
tility of the Pharisees reached its boiling 
point over Jesus’ attitude to the Sabbath. 
They interpreted the 4th commandment to 
teach that all labor was forbidden on this 
holy day, except what was absolutely 
necessary. When the Pharisees criticized 
him for permitting his disciples to run 
out wheat grains in their hands on the 
Sabbath day Jesus cited the instance 
when David, fleeing from Saul, ate the 
sacred showbread, “which it is not lawful 
for any but the priests to eat.” His point 
was that the letter of the Law must al- 
ways give way to human need. The 
Pharisees criticised him again when he 
healed a paralytic on the Sabbath day. 
In his reply Jesus indicated that not to 
do good when one has the opportunity is 
to do harm, to refuse to save a life is, 
in effect, to destrov it. The Pharisees, 
we read, “were filled with fury and dis- 
cussed with one another what they might 
do to Jesus.” 

In each of these instance we see Jesus 
as the friend of man, as one who is ready 
to face criticism and opposition for the 
sake of man. Three facts stand out: 

1. Sinners were attracted to Jesus. 
Should they be attracted by people who 
are religious today? What attitude should 
religious people take toward “sinners.” 
Should we scorn them, avoid them, con- 
demn them, act in a self-righteous man- 
ner toward them, lower our ideals to meet 
their own, make light of sin in order that 
we may not offend them, or what? What 
is our chief temptation today, to make 
too great a barrier between ourselves and 
“sinners,” as did the Pharisees, or by 
compromising with sin, to remove the 
barrier altogether? Can social distinc- 
tions, racial distinctions be justified by 
the teachings and the practice of Jesus? 


2. Men found in Jesus the forgiveness 
of their sins. Have we found the for- 
giveness that Jesus offers? Or do our 
sins still stand between us and God? 

3. Men found in Jesus the ideal 
which brought out the best in their lives. 
He imposed no meaningless forms and 
ceremonies. He held that all forms and 
ceremonies, all customs, habits and in- 
stitutions exist for man’s sake. The 
service of God is found in the service of 
men. 


lll. The Beginning of the Church, 

5:1-11, 27-28; 6:12-16 

Faced by the growing hostility of the 
religious leaders Jesus began to make 
his plans for the future—to call and train 
the men who must carry on his work after 
his departure. Luke describes the call 
of Peter, James and John, the men on 
whom he was to place chief reliance 
(5:1-11) Peter was impressed by his 
own sinfulness, as all of us must be who 
live for any length of time in his presence, 
but Jesus said, “Do not be afraid; hence- 
forth you will be catching men.” 

Some time later there came the call of 
Levi, a publican, despised and hated be- 
cause of his calling (5:27-28. As Dr. 
Bowie points out: 

“He was a man who was making money. 
He could have stayed on in that position 
and kept on making money. But when 
he saw Jesus he left all that behind. Rela- 
tively his possessions did not seem impor- 
tant to him any more. To be in the 


fellowship of Jesus was worth all that it 
was going to cost.” 


Then came his choice of the twelve 





apostles—after a night spent in prayer 
(6:12-16). The number twelve was sig- 
nificant. It had become increasingly 


plain that the nation, representing the 
twelve tribes of Israel, was not prepared 
to follow Jesus or to accept him as their 
Messiah. Jesus was laying here the foun- 
dations of a new Israel, the true Israel, 
the church which would continue his work 
and extend his influence. Luke tells us 
little about the men themselves. Four of 
them were fishermen. One, Matthew, or 
Levi, had been a publican, one of the 
many Quislings of that day, who had 
taken service under the hated Roman to 
line his pockets at the expense of his own 
people. Another was a Zealot, at the 
opposite extreme from Matthew, the pub- 
lican, a member of the rapidly growing 
revolutionary band pledged to raise the 
standard of revolt against Rome. An- 
other, Judas, was to prove a traitor, but 
that was still to come. The twelve men 
had_ different backgrounds, different 
ideals, but all of them were united in love 
and devotion to Jesus and in commitment 
to the Kingdom which he had proclaimed. 
Through them and other friends whom 
they and their successors enlisted would 
the ideals of Jesus be transmitted and 
spread throughout the earth. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


CHANNELS OF SPIRITUAL POWER. By 
Frank C. Laubach. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
Westwood, N. J. 186 pp., $2.50. 

The world-minded author of this book 
sees the world to be “like an overripe 
fruit. It is going to be evangelized to 
something.”” He declares that the mili- 
tary men and the scientists have sounded 
more impressive warnings against seek- 
ing creature comforts in our fearful time 
than have the preachers. He maintains 
that God would save us but his method 
is to use the help of men. Therefore, 
each Christian is to become a channel of 
spiritual power. He is to reach one hand 
out to Ged and he is to stretch forth the 
other hand in helpfulness to all people. 





In this volume this teacher of illiterates 
offers concrete and simple instructions for 
becoming open channels of spiritual pow- 
er. He emphasizes prayer for others. 
He shows how to become a Christian who 
does not wait for need to be called to his 
attention but goes out to find the need. 
If you liked his first writings, “Letters 
of a Modern Mystic,” and the more re- 
cent volumes by this remarkable teacher, 
you will probably say that this, in some 
wavs, is his best book. 

CHARLES C. BERRYHILL. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

THE NEW BEING. By Paul Tillich. Scrib- 
ners. 179 pp. $2.75. 

A book of twenty four sermons or short 
addresses. This book in its three main 
divisions discusses ““The New Being” as 
“Love,” “Freedom,” and ‘Fulfillment.’ 
In each chapter the author begins with 
a great passage of Scripture and very 
ably unfolds its truth. Some chapters 
are very simple and clear, while others 
are deep and require a second reading, 
but all are stimulating and rewarding. 

Each topic is arresting, each Scripture 
passage is one of the great portions of 
the Bible, and each chapter is a splendid 
attempt to make clear the mystery of 
divine truth. Some of the chapters that 
were outstanding, and that you will not 
want to miss, are as follows: ‘The 
Power of Love,” “Holy Waste,” “Who 
Are My Mother and Brothers?” ‘The 


CLASSIFIED | 


RATES—UvUp to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 








ORGAN TECHNICIAN 


ORGAN rebuilding and restoration; addi- 

tions; tuning and maintenance (tuning 
by visual electronic methods—accuracy 
guaranteed); electric blowers, generators 
and rectifiers; reed organs overhauled, 
tuned and fitted with suction units; chimes 
—any make supplied and installed (elec- 
tronic and tubular); tower amplifiers and 
recording equipment. Twenty-two years 
in the organ industry. Lawrence Walker, 
1884 Monument Ave., Telephone 5-S792, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Meaning of Joy,” and “Our Ultimate 
Concern.” In fact, this book is worth 
buying and reading—every chapter. 

Car C. Gray. 
Philipsburg, Pa. 


HYMNS WE LOVE. By Cecil Northcott. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 168 pp., 
$2.50. 

This volume professes to offer brief 
notes on the “hundred most popular 
hymns.” It is prepared by a capable 
writer—Cecil Northcott is a British edi- 
tor, known in this country by his visits 
here and as correspondent for the Chris- 
tian Century. 

He has studied popularity polls as 
reflected by radio requests for hymns. 
Many of the good and great hymns are 
here noted, with interesting sidelights, but 
so also are some of small worth. 


It is interesting to see that of the 100 
hymns he discusses all but 19 are in the 
new Presbyterian Hymnbook. When you 
see that some that are not are like “In 
the Garden,” “The Old Rugged Cross” 
and “In the sweet by and by” you can be 
glad of the omission. An_ interesting 
inclusion: “Bless this house.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Hymnbook. Presbyterian Churches, 
U.sS., USA; United Presbyterian; Reformed 
Church in America. Richmond, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, New York. $1.75. 

Walks of Jesus. B. Lewis. John Knox 
Press, Richmond. $1.50. 

Never a Dull Moment. Eugenia Price. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich, $1.00, paper. $2.00, cloth. 

Academic Freedom in Our Time. Robert 
M. MaclIver. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y. $4.00. 

The Bible Speaks to You. Robert McAfee 
Westminster Press. Philadelphia. 





Brown, 
$3.00. 

The Drama of the Book of Revelation. 
John Wick Bowman. Westminster Press. 
Philadelphia. $2.50. 

The Faith that Built America. Lee 
Vrooman. Arrowhead Books, Ine., N. Y. 
$3.50. 

The Gods Were Kind. William Willis. 
E. P. Dutton & Co.. Inc., N. Y. $4.00. 

The Socialist Party of America. 
A. Shannon. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $4.50. 

What Is Vital in Religion. Harry Em- 
erson Fosdick. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3.00. 

The Young Church in Action, a. @ 
Phillips. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.50. 

Stairway to College. Normie and Harold 
Ruby. Porter Sargent, Publisher, Boston. 
$1.10, paper. 
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. . . indispensable for every choir director.” 


MUSIC 


jrtesand for the Protestant Church 
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CHOIR 


Head of Department of Music at Centre College, Min- 
ister of Music at 
Church, Covington, Ky. 

From over 4,300 sacred octavo works examined personally, Dwight 
Steere has chosen 644 anthems and response collections suitable for 


Each of the 644 anthems is described, with such additional informa- 
tion as author, composer, publisher, and catalog number. 
indexes provide quick reference by topics, first lines, composers, 


Many choirmasters from a variety of churches and backgrounds 
have praised this book as a unique aid in solving the problem of 


“Music for the Protestant Church Choir” will prove invaluable for 


building the proper musical setting in your worship service—par- 
ticularly to the busy choirmaster. 
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MENTION 


CHANGES 

Orlo Chuguill, First church, Topeka, 
Kan., is to become pastor of Tabernacle 
church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John D. Bartko from Bellbrook, Ohio, 
to Box 65, Beaver, Pa., Nov. 1, where he 
will become assistant pastor of the First 
church. 

Ralph E. McCaskill, assistant to the 
president of Thornwell Orphanage, Clin- 
ton, S. C., for the past two years, is to 
become pastor in Gretna and Quincy, Fla. 

Joseph D. Beale, Greeleyville, S. C., has 
accepted a call to Aimwell church, Ridge- 
way, S. C. 

Richard A. Dodds, formerly of Craw- 
fordville, Ga., has pastor of the 
East Belmont, N. C., church. 

James M. Terrell from Piedmont, Ala., 
to 103 N. Louisiana St., Abbeville, La., 
First church, Nov. 1. 

William B. Rogers, formerly pastor at 
Hampden-Sydney, Va., has begun his new 
work as minister to students at 
State College for Women and 
Texas State College, Denton. 

Robert Massey is pastor of the new 
church being organized in Fayetteville, 
N. C., near the campus of the 
teachers’ college. 

J. F. Austin from Bennington, Okla., to 
511 N. E. 4th St., Durant, Okla. 

Ben L. Collins from Monroe, La., to 16 
W. Georgia, Woodruff, S. C. 

L. F. Cowan from Lenoir, N. C.; to 118-D 
Klondale Ave., Rt. 2, Kannapolis, N. C. 

Lloyd W. Nixon, formerly of Yoakum, 
Texas, is now pastor at El Campo, Texas, 
Box 103. 

Wm. Harold Tiemann from Hot Springs, 
Ark., to Box 549, Hamilton, Texas. 


DEATHS 

James W. Clotfelter, 76, pastor emeritus 
of the First church, Paris, Ky., died Sept. 
27. His entire ministry was in Kentucky, 
his Paris pastorate extending from 1923 
to 1950. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A. and A.S,. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students, Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. One 
year and two year business courses. 
Preparatory department with 11th, and 
12th grades. Veterans. Moderate 
charges. Scholarships. Self-help. 
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CHAPLAINS 

Milton B. Faust, director of evangelism 
for the Synod of North Carolina, has 
become a part-time chaplain in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. He was com- 
mander of the N. C. Department of the 
American Legion last year. 


STUDENT DEATH 


Charles H. Johnson, student at Louis- 
ville Seminary from Liberia, died in 
Louisville, following hospitalization for 
a blood disorder, Sept. 20. He came to 
this country two years ago as recipient 
of a fellowship provided by the seminary 
students. 


WALDENSIAN 


Achille Deodato, Moderator of the 
Waldensian General Assembly of Italy, 
will travel in this country Jan. 13.-Apr. 1, 
with visits already scheduled. for Prince- 
ton, Philadelphia, Swarthmore, Richmond, 
Boston, Hartford, Montreal, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
He will speak principally on the topic of 
religious liberty. 


TO EUROPE 

Thomas P. Lindsay, Linwood 
Kansas City, Mo., will lead a 
preaching missions at air 
in Europe Feb. 12-March 29. 


IN KOREA 


E. H. Hamilton, missionary to Formosa 
(formerly in China), is leading 
evangelistic campaigns this month 
next in Korea—at Kwangju, 
Soonchun and Chunju. 


DCEs 


Beatrice Kiser, who has been working 
at the Selwyn church, Charlotte, N. C., 
has become secretary to the synod’s 
regional director, First church, Charlotte. 


CAMPUS WORKERS 
Jane Dempsey is now 


church, 
series of 


force bases 


four 
and 
Mokpo, 


campus worker 


at the University of Missouri, 100 Hitt 
St., Columbia. 

Audrey Ellsworth is Campus Christian 
Life worker at the University of Texas, 
2203 San Antonio Ave., Austin. 


250th Anniversary Committee 
Names Lazell as Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—J. Arthur La- 
zell of Philadelphia has been named ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Committee on 
Celebration of the 250th Anniversary of 
the Organization of the First Presbytery 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA. 

The first presbytery was organized here 
in 1706. 

The observance will be climaxed by a 
series of special events at the annual 
meeting of the Church’s General Assem- 
bly here, May 24-30. 

Among the anniversary projects will be 
the publication of several books on Pres- 
byterian history and the denominations’s 
contributicn to American life. 

The special committee is offering a 
$250 prize for an anthem expressing the 
“progress, growth and achievement of 
American Protestantism of the Reformed 
tradition.” 

Mr. Lazell has been news editor of 
Station WCAU--TV here for the past six 
vears. 





University of DUBUQUE 


Intellectually Vigorous . . Consciously Christian 
Fully Accredited College of 
Liberal Arts and Theological Seminary. 
In its Second Century of Service. Under 
| auspices of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
WRITE: Admissions Department, University 
of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 





FLORA MACDONALD 


COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
An Accredited Four-Year Liberal 


Arts College 


B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 
Christian Education for Christian 


Living and Service 


\larsHALL Scott Woopson, President 
‘4 Superior College for Superior Students” 











DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER IS NOT 


AN ACCIDENT 


John R. Cunningham, President 


Davidson, N. C. 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


terian. 





Walter A. Groves, Ph. D., President 


Separate Campuses ..... 


for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. 
Famous for distinguished alumni. 


Presby- 
Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 


Danville, Ky. 
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